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THE JOHN G. MAHER HOAXES’ 


BY LOUISE POUND 


her, should not be recalled primarily for his flair for tall 

tales and hoaxes. He was a prominent figure in Nebraska 
newspaper, business, and political circles and was in general 
a helpful citizen. He volunteered in the Spanish-American 
war and he was an important figure in the military world of 
the first European war. He deserves and should be given space 
in the annals of Nebraska history. The following paper will 
be selective, however. By invitation it will attempt to record 
his folkloristic and related exploits while they can yet be 
recalled. 

Maher’s father took up a homestead claim in Platte 
County, Nebraska. He was a member of the state senate, 
1888-89, and he is credited with being the first to bring winter 
wheat to Nebraska. Young Maher was educated in pioneer 
schools and at the Columbus high school and he attended 
the Fremont Normal school. He taught in Platte County a few 
years, went into government mail service between Columbus 
and Atchison, Kansas, and in 1887 opened a government land 
office at Chadron in Dawes County in northwest Nebraska. 
He was to spend much of his young manhood at Chadron. 
Most of his hoaxes were associated with that area, which 
is adjacent to the sandhill region and is near to the Sioux 
Indian reservation on the South Dakota border. For several 


J‘ G. Maher, in later life usually known as Colonel Ma- 


1 Read at the Western Folklore Conference, University of Denver, 
July 17, 1952. 
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years he was a court reporter in Dawes County under Judge 
Moses P. Kinkaid of the Kinkaid Homestead Law fame. 
He was clerk and registrar of deeds in Dawes County for a 
few terms. Meantime he studied law with his deputy, 
Andrew D. Morrissey, later chief justice of the supreme court. 
He was admitted to the bar and to practice before the 
supreme court. Maher went with the U.S. troops as a special 
correspondent of the New York Herald during the Indian 
Ghost Dance excitement in northwest Nebraska. He volun- 
teered and served as a private during the Spanish-American 
war of 1898. Some persons recall interesting controversial 
publicity, mostly humorous, concerning his use of his type- 
writer in his work as a stenographic clerk. Maher served 
on the Mexican border under General Pershing when U.S. 
troops were sent in 1916 to search out Pancho Villa, the 
revolutionary general who crossed the border, raided and 
partly burned a town, and killed a number of citizens. 

Maher volunteered again in World War I, 1917, and was 
at once commissioned a major and assigned as chief officer 
for fourteen states of the middle west with headquarters 
at the quartermaster’s office at Omaha. Next he was sent 
to France where he became the chief disbursing officer of the 
American Expeditionary Force in charge of finance. His 
office was in Paris and he had responsibility for the handling 
of more than $500,000,000. During the war period he served 
in Germany, Romania, Italy, and Belgium. In 1919 he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel and given honor- 
able discharge. In the United States again, he was appointed 
Nebraska delegate to the national advisory committee of the 
Secretary of War, organized to assist soldiers returning from 
overseas. In 1933 President Franklin Roosevelt appointed 
him state adviser to the board of Public Works Administra- 
tion. He with others recommended useful projects to be 
carried out. Maher was always active in party politics. He 
was a good speaker. According to A. E. Sheldon, former 
secretary of the State Historical Society, some termed him 
“Nebraska’s ablest and most elegant orator,” a characteriza- 
tion usually reserved for W. J. Bryan. Maher was a close 
associate of U.S. Senator George Norris. 
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Prior to his service on the Mexican border Maher engaged 
in the real estate business in Lincoln. He helped found the 
Old Line Insurance Company in Lincoln in 1913 and he 
became its first president in 1916, the year before he volun- 
teered in the European war. After the war he spent much 
time abroad and from the early ’30’s onward he lived with 
his wife and daughter in Rome, returning to Lincoln for 
several months each year. In 1938 he was on a Mediterranean 
cruise with the former King Alfonso of Spain. He died of 
heart failure June 10, 1939, at the age of 70. His body was 
brought to America and buried at Arlington. One of his last 
newspaper contributions was to the Omaha World-Herald 
advising this country to stay aloof if war broke out. 

Maher was the leader and past president of the Friends 
of the Irish Republic, a local branch of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Recognition of the Irish Republic. He served 
as president of the Nebraska Progressive League, was one 
of the organizers of the American Legion and its first depart- 
ment commander and he was a past commander of the 
Spanish-American Veterans and acted as aide-de-camp on 
the staff of the commander-in-chief. 

Many of Maher’s ingenious ventures gained wide currency 
through their appearance in the New York Herald, for which 
he was a western correspondent. The newspaper was not 
so reliable historically then as it is now. Under the editorship 
of James Gordon Bennett it opened its columns to the sensa- 
tional. It seems to have encouraged highly colored western 
contributions such as those sent in by Maher. Eastern news- 
papers in general were interested in the plains region, in 
Indian fighting, natural phenomena, newly explored areas 
and bad lands and unusual happenings. To meet this demand 
Maher often supplied fabricated occurrences to help out the 
real happenings he reported. 

Following are some of his leading exploits. How many 
more there were I do not know. 


The Petrified Man 


My best account of the petrified man found near Chadron 
comes from Mrs. J. G. (Florence Tierney) Maher. It was 
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sent me from Lausanne, Switzerland, in April, 1949, in 
response to an inquiry from me regarding it. In men’s minds 
in those days were the striking discoveries of dinosaur 
eggs and skeletons in the Gobi desert of central Asia. Mrs. 
Maher said, “The story of the petrified man as I remember it 
from dinner table conversation and an incident or two during 
my time in Lincoln runs about thus:” 


An eastern archaeologist, Dr. Hatcher,? had found 
dinosaur material near Washington in 1887. The Ameri- 
can Press gave it great publicity. Mr. Maher thought 
of it as a great overstatement, especially when the New 
York press referred to the dinosaur remains as bein 
“a million years old,” and he and some others wondere 
why they never found any “million year old” human 
skeletons. From these remarks came the idea of creating 
an ossified man, and as Dr. Hatcher had come out to the 
bad lands to dig for fossils the temptation to “plant” 
an ossified man in the path of archaeologists finally 
became a reality. 

They selected a gigantic young colored man from 
the Ninth Cavalry at Fort Robinson as a perfect specimen 
and made a plaster cast of him from which they did in 
solid cement or concrete the figure of a man. His feet 
were made flat by the use of shingles, as flat feet were 
supposed to be the mark of prehistoric man. After he 
was completed in secrecy he was hauled by a dray 
wagon to the bad lands and planted not far from where 
the archaeologist and his men were digging. One rainy 
Sunday morning he was found half uncovered in the clay 
and an astounded group of onlookers pronounced him 
an ossified man and classified him in a_ prehistoric 
century. 

After the tests had shown the calcium content and 
structural arrangement to be correct the “man” was 
pronounced genuine and was exhibited in a sort of 
carnival way in towns in Nebraska and in large areas 
of the United States. After a while Mr. Maher’s lawyer, 
D. W. Sperling of Chadron, who had taken the “man” 
on tour, wrote that the enterprise was getting out of 
hand and the exhibitions should be stopped. So the 
petrified man was laid away respectfully in a vault in 
Champaign, Illinois. In the later ’30’s Secretary A. E. 
Sheldon asked Maher to find out what it would cost 
to bring him to Lincoln for the Historical Society. The 


2 John Bell Hatcher (1861-1904) made extensive collections of 
fossils in western states for Yale University. After his finding of 
dinosaur material in 1887 he discovered, 1889-92, important fossil 
remains in Wyoming and, 1893-95, made explorations in Utah, 
Wyoming, and South Dakota. Later Dr. Hatcher led three expedi- 
tions to Patagonia, which had never before been entered by white 
men. He became known as “the foremost collector of the remains 
of prehistoric animals in America.” 
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expenditure would have been too great for something 
of no historical or educational value and the matter 
was dropped. 


A few newspaper notices may be cited. 
The Dawes County Journal, October 14, 1892, tells of 
“Chadron’s Petrified Man,” discovered October 10. 


Ed Rossiter and his father and brother have collected 
many valuable petrifactions and fossils from the bad 
lands in this vicinity, but the former stumbled onto the 
greatest curiosity ever found last summer—it being 
nothing less than the petrified corpse of a man. .. . The 
two Rossiter Bros were collecting fossils about 3 miles 
from town in a strip of bad lands at the Natural Wall 
when Ed discovered what he at first thought to be a bone 
peecesing from a bank of clay. A little digging brought 

im to what he found to be the hand of a man. He 
called his brother Clyde to watch the treasure while he 
came to the city for help. That evening the valuable 
find was safe at the Rossiter hotel and after the clay 
was partially removed from the body it was placed on 
exhibition. 


A minute description of the body follows. 


The face resembles that of a Negro . . . but his shapely 
heels indicate caucassian blood. ... The medical fra- 
ternity and all others who have seen the specimen laugh 
at the idea that it is not genuine. It is undoubtedly the 
most perfect specimen of the kind ever discovered, and 
is worth many thousands of dollars. Mr. Rossiter intends 
taking it to the Chicago World Fair. 


Then follows a learned account of the geology of the 
region. 


No relic of the human family has ever been found 
in so early a geological formation as this. It lay solidly 
imbedded in a greenish stratum of butte clay, with the 
remains of creadons, retotheriums and turtles, The 
stratum belongs at the beginning of the Miocene age, 
in the tertiary period. Originally the body must have 
been 200 feet below the surface. The face of the cliff 
above the greenish stratum where it lay shows twenty- 
four distinct strata, and as all are composed of sedi- 
mentary deposit there can be no doubt of the immense 
antiquity of the find. 


. . There are also three layers of rock above the 
stratum in the butte clay cliff in which the man was 
found, one a thin layer of agate, the others sandstone. 
Local geologists believe the stratum of green butte clay 
must have been deposited at least a million years ago. 
There seems to be no escape from the belief that 
man was in some way buried in that deposit when it was 
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soft and yielding. There were no signs of a disturbance 
such as volcanic action would produce. Neither is it pos- 
sible that the caving in of the cliff in modern times 
could have buried its victim, as such a landslide would 
certainly have disturbed the well marked geological 
formation, and the greenish stratum is only two and a 
half or three feet in thickness. Scientific men will cer- 
tainly be interested not only in the specimen itself, but 
also in the location in which it had been found. 
The West Point Republican, November 4, 1943, under the 
heading “50 Years Ago” had: 

The petrified man discovered recently at Chadron, 
Nebraska, is on exhibition in this city today. It is an 
object worth seeing. . . . By the head one would judge 
it to be the body of an Indian. The form is about 6 ft 
4 in. long and is solid stone weighing several hundred 
pounds. The finder has been offered $10,000 for the 
curiosity. 


Soda Springs Near Chadron 


” 


One of Maher’s minor hoaxes was his “soda springs 
venture. Many people about the Chadron region were going 
to Hot Springs, South Dakota, or to Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
and drinking “bad water.” Why should not Chadron capi- 
talize on this? There are two boiling springs near Chadron. 
Maher and his cronies sank sacks of soda in the bottom of the 
springs. On Sundays people came to try the water. Evidence 
of persons who drank it and “threw away their crutches” 
and similar testimonies had been prepared. Stories about 
the springs were told for some years. 


Threat of British Reprisals up the Niobrara 


O’Neill, the largest town in Holt County and its county 
seat, was named for its first settler, John O’Neill (1834-1878) , 
a soldier and Fenian leader who came from Ireland to 
America in 1848. He became currently known as General 
O’Neill. The Fenian or Irish-Republican Brotherhood had 
for its purpose the overthrow of British rule in Ireland. 
O’Neill, a cavalry lieutenant in the Civil War, interested 
himself in a plan to invade Canada and acted as a Fenian 
organizer. He led a raiding party across the Niagara, seized 
a Canadian village, then escaped before British troops could 
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capture him and his men. In the United States again, O’Neill 
and his raiders were charged with breach of neutrality and 
arrested but they were soon released by the courts. Shortly 
afterward he was appointed “inspector general of the Irish 
republican army.” He prepared another attack on Canada. 
It was abortive and he was again arrested and again released, 
this time pardoned by President U. S. Grant. He made two 
other vain attempts at invading Canada, meantime quarrel- 
ing with his associates. 

There were Fenian groups in Denver at this time. One of 
the things the Fenian movement needed most, O’Neill 
thought, was some western outposts, these for the invasion 
of Canada all along its border. After his last release from 
jail he served as agent for land speculators who wished to 
settle Irish in Holt County, Nebraska. He himself was the 
first settler in the town of O’Neill, May 12, 1874, when the 
town site was platted. In 1875 he platted an addition to the 
town site and brought there a colony of Irish from Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The town was named O’Neill perhaps by him- 
self, perhaps by others. He was successful in establishing two 
other colonies, one at Atkinson in the same county and the 
other in adjacent Greeley County. All this is history, not 
hoax, strange and futile as the idea may seem of winning 
freedom for Ireland from Britain by the invasion of Canada. 
The Fenian cause lost in Ireland and lost sympathy in this 
country. ONeill’s prestige failed. Drought and grasshoppers 
and hard times came to the Nebraska region. The O’Neill 
and Atkinson colonists, too poor to get away, stayed and 
from them came the numerous Irish in Holt County today. 

I have vague memories myself of the Fenian movement. 
Patrick Egan, a prominent Irish expatriate, lived in my 
juvenile days not far from the Pound home, with his family 
of twelve children. He was deeply committed to the cause 
of Irish freedom. And John Fitzgerald, at that time a wealthy 
railroad contractor, lived more than a mile away in the 
opposite direction from the Egans. Whether there were 
military supplies at the Egan home seems doubtful. At 
Fitzgerald’s death several hundred guns were found stacked 
away on his premises and were confiscated. 
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With this background to build on after the petrified man 
and the soda springs ventures had run their course, the 
Nebraska Fenian doings seemed to Maher and his cronies 
fine material for launching new tales. Nebraskans were 
warned through the newspapers that the British would 
surely exact reprisals for the invasion of Canada and would 
seek out Valentine and O’Neill. Their plan was, said Maher, 
to send the British navy up the Mississippi and up the 
Missouri, then to steam up the Niobrara to Valentine. Valen- 
tine would be taken easily and the Irish there “made to cry 
uncle.” A landing party would be sent to capture O’Neill, 
the former center of preparations for Canadian invasion. 
The story of the imminent coming of the British navy up 
the Niobrara for reprisals went to the New York Herald 
and down the Nebraska newspaper line along the North- 
western railroad from Valentine to Ainsworth and O’Neill. 
It was kept up jocularly for the next ten or fifteen years. 

Mari Sandoz recalls hearing, as one feature of the tale, 
that “Maher sent a big box apparently containing rifles 
to the Irish in Valentine. The box was one such as govern- 
ment arms came in and it was well labeled. But inside were 
a lot of Irish clubs cut, I hear, along the brush of Bordeaux 
_ creek in Northwestern Nebraska.” 


The Spanish Prisoner Hoax 


This tale is also known as “The Man Who Blew Up the 
Maine.” Presumably it was perpetrated sometime between 
1902 and 1913, the period of much interest in the Maine 
incident and the raising of the sunken ship. In most versions 
the man involved was a Spaniard. In some he was an Ameri- 
can. A few persons, among them Herbert Kelly, formerly 
of Lincoln, now of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
recall Maher’s telling of the story informally following a din- 
ner of newspaper men held probably in honor of Charles 
Ryckman who had won a Pulitzer award for an editorial in 
the Fremont, Nebraska Tribune, November 7, 1930. Possibly, 
Mr. Kelly says, the occasion may have been another one that 
year. This time, in the traditional version of the tale, Maher 
became involved with the government. 





JOHN G. MAHER 
(Courtesy Townsend Studio.) 
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Maher sent a short item to the New York Herald about 
the discovery of the man who sank the Maine. He followed 
it with running wire reports about falling in with the man 
by chance, the chase, how the man was found in Louisiana, 
his confession, details of how the destructive bomb was 
attached and the like. As the reports continued great excite- 
ment arose. Other newspapers suspected a hoax and sent a 
man down to find the Spaniard. Accounts ran on for about 
a year and finally aroused the government. It thought that 
if the man was found who caused the Spanish war the matter 
should be inquired into. Maher went to Louisiana, got a 
cadaver and put it in an old ruined Spanish prison outside 
a town, then set fire to it and produced the burned corpse. 
“He had been walled up to hold for the government and 
some one had set the place afire.” The government proved 
that the remains had been dead a long time and the matter 
was dropped. In another account the finale may have taken 
place not in Louisiana but in the Southwest. 

This is the story as it reached me in tradition. The au- 
thentic story of the hoax as remembered by Florence Tierney 
Maher is briefly as follows. It is no less interesting than the 
folklore version. 


John was employed at his daily work, which was 
clerical, and the New York Herald from time to time 
wired him to ask for news of some sensational rumor. 
He used his evenings to originate hair-raising replies 
for which he received space-rate pay and usually a re- 
quest for “more.” One day there appeared in Chadron a 
Spanish-speaking man who was arrested as a vagrant and 
requested to leave town instead of being sent to jail. 
He said he was a Cuban soldier and wanted to stay 
in the United States, but he was forced to leave anyhow. 
It came to John’s imaginative mind that this Cuban 
must have been a fugitive from justice, and the idea 
of a “man who blew up the Maine” emerged forthwith. 
John made up a name for him, Captain Manuel de Silva 
Braga, an officer in the Cuban army; and he manufac- 
tured a story of a shady record, a reprimand from a 
superior officer, a dismissal from the army, and an urge 
for revenge against those who had wronged him. Next 
John pictured him as deciding to blow up the Maine 
lying at anchor in the harbor at Havana, as doing so, 

en escaping to the United States and fleeing to the 
mountainous northwest for safety. With that sequence 
in mind he wired the editor of the Herald to say that 
Captain Manuel de Silva Braga, late of the Cuban army, 
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supposedly the perpetrator of the bombing of the Maine, 
had passed through northwest Nebraska seeking refuge. 
He asked if a full account was desired. 

The reply came back at once, “Send all you can get.” 
So each evening John sent off a story, rather short but 
full of suspense, to the effect that a posse was hot in 
pursuit of the criminal, that one night he was practically 
surrounded, and that the next day he was still at large. 
To add to the interest John implied that the renegade 
Captain had on his person documents to show that he 
had intimate knowledge of the structure of the Maine 
and other related details. Finally the Herald wired 
“Spare no expense, ask whatever assistance is necessary, 
surround and capture the criminal.” As the story had 
gone on long enough John was strictly on the spot to 
bring it to an end. So under the date line of a small 
place in the Black Hills he wired that the man had taken 
refuge at night in an abandoned cabin of gold prospect- 
ing days; that the posse, of which John, according to his 
account had become a party, covered the ground rapidly, 
surrounded the cabin and determined to wait till morn- 
ing to close in to force a surrender. But just before dawn 
the Spaniard decided that escape was impossible for 
him and he simply burned the cabin, his papers and 
himself, to ashes. When the imaginary posse reached 
the spot there was nothing there at all. The government 
entered into John’s story only as investigating and veri- 
fying the existence of Captain Manuel de Silva Braga 
(purely a fabrication) and admitting that there had 
been such a man in the Cuban army and that his “present 
whereabouts were unknown.” 


An examination of the files of the New York Herald 
would be of especial interest for this yarn. But they are far 
from Nebraska, are not indexed for the older periods, and 
to see them has been impracticable. 


The Alkali Lake Monster 


Tales of water monsters seem to have existed at all times 
and in many places. Yet to find them associated with our 
mild Nebraska lakes and rivers is unexpected. There have 
been several, however. That most widely circulated and still 
recurrent has for its locus the Alkali Lake at the far end of 
Mirage Flats near Hay Springs in Sheridan County. It was 
from 1885 onward that pioneers came to the region. The lake 
now goes by the name of Lake Walgren after a family of 
landowners who settled there in 1886. It is now reached by 
a graveled highway. Mari Sandoz states that she has known 
all her life gossipy stories of a “big sea monster” inhabiting it. 
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There is a reference to the monster at the end of her book 
about Old Jules, her father. There were, then, early stories 
of acreature suggesting a prehistoric dinosaur. Their heyday, 
however, came in the 1920’s. Mary M. Mielenz of Stanton, 
for instance, states that “In the ’30’s Nebraskans were inter- 
ested in newspaper tales of the lake emanating from Hay 
Springs. Several persons of the little western community 
testified to seeing in the waters of the lake there a strange 
monster of pre-historic kind. Most hearers were highly 
skeptical. Though they scoffed, many of them drove for miles 
to view the lake to try to glimpse the monster, were there 
one. Some talked of draining the lake. In time the story 
quieted.” 

The Nebraska folklore pamphlet of the Federal Writers 
Project (No. 13, July, 1938) recounts some of the reports of 
the gigantic creature, giving as a rule no dates or sources. 
“Its head was like an oil barrel shiny black in the moonlight.” 
“Its flashing green eyes spit fire.” “When it roars and flips 
its powerful tail the farmers are made seasick.” “It eats a 
dozen calves when it comes ashore.” “It flattens the corn- 
fields.” “The gnashing of its teeth sounds like a clap of 
thunder.” “Once an unbelieving man from Omaha went 
alone to spend the night at Walgren lake. When he returned 
his hair was white and he looked haggard and worn. Three 
days later when he recovered his voice he said that the 
monster was 300 feet long and its mouth large enough to hold 
the Woodmen of the World building.” 

The exaggerated whoopla about the monster in the ’20’s 
was undoubtedly really started by Maher. Accounts from his 
hand of its fearful doings and depredations got into the New 
York papers, the Herald especially. The Pathfinder ran a 
series of letters about it and the Minneapolis Journal had an 
article on it (1923) but mistakenly gave it the wrong loca- 
tion. Even the Boston Transcript took up the story. The 
testimony of E. W. Bowman and J. G. Gilmore of Hay 
Springs who kept a scrapbook of clippings is that letters 
about the monster came from all over the world. From 
Maher surely came the account and the picture of the mon- 
ster printed in the London Times (1923): 
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By far the most vivid picture of the actions and fea- 
tures of a mediaeval monster which for three years has 
been terrifying the natives of the vicinity of Alkali Lake 
near the small town of Hay Springs, Nebraska, USA, 
was received from our Omaha correspondent today. 

The London picture, a curious one, was reproduced in the 
Nebraska folklore pamphlet, probably from the scrapbook 
of Messrs. Bowman and Gilmore. 

The Alkali Lake must have been fairly large at one time. 
One statement is that it covered 120 acres. Drought years 
such as the early ’90’s and the 1930’s left it only a small 
puddle. After the rains came again it looked like a large body 
of water. By the present time a small stream has been 
turned into it to help it out. 

In the 1920’s an investigation of the lake was ordered at 
Hay Springs, apparently planned as a money-making adven- 
ture. It was proposed to drag the lake and to charge admis- 
sion for watching the process. The project was not carried out 
since nearby land owners asked too high a price for leasing 
the ground. The cost of dragging the lake would have been 
about $1,000 and $4,000 was asked for a three-months’ lease 
of the ground. 

Following are a few newspaper testimonies: 


If the land owners consent and it is possible for the 
townspeople to finance the undertaking—which will take 
from $800 to $1,000, the work of capturing the monster 
will proceed .. . it is a big undertaking to drag a lake 
% of a mile wide and nearly a mile long . . . 4% miles 
in circumference. 


Hay Springs Investigating Association has, after due 
consideration, practically given up the idea of dragging 
Alkali Lake in an effort to locate the sea monster which 
has been seen by several of our citizens on various occa- 
sions. Land owners want $4,000 for three months lease 
and certain per cent of exhibition money of animal if 
found. Considered excessive and Investigation Associa- 
tion concluded to go no farther.‘ 


_ Have a tip that Bruce Hewitt and J. Mayes of Rush- 
ville solved the Hay Springs Lake mystery by finding 
a mermaid frozen in ice of the lake. Wire 300 word story 
if above is correct, also rush photo of mermaid. Editor 


8 Hay Springs News, March 23, 1923. 
4Ibid., July 6, 1925. 
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Hays wonders “if John has been playing jokes on us 
again.”5 

A letter from Lincoln, Nebraska, November 19, 1925, 
apparently to a Norfolk paper runs, “I note by an article in 
today’s News [that a mermaid has been caught in Alkali 
Lake]. I am much pleased to learn this since we recently 
delivered a large consignment of fish to be planted in this 
lake and it is a well known fact among fish culturists that 
fish will not thrive or propagate in waters infested with 
mermaids.” 

The Rushville Recorder, September 2, 1937, printed a 
“Historie of Ye Lake or Adventures of Ye Sea Monster” by 
Mary Jane Barnes. It tells much about the lake, using archaic 
spelling only in the title. 


Indian Ghost Dances and Government Troops 


In her prize-winning biography of Jules Sandoz (1935), 
his daughter has, “On Pine Ridge in 1890 the Messiah craze 
was spread among agency-starved Sioux. An holy man had 
risen far to the west, one who promised the old buffalo days 
again with the white man swept from the earth as the chin- 
ook clears the snow from the red grass. John Maher of 
Chadron kept the New York papers full of stories of depre- 
dations and atrocities. Jules complained, ‘Eastern people 
don’t know better. They believe them.’” Old Jules, whose 
attitude toward the Indians was in general a sound one, 
seemed to think that it was Maher’s tales that brought on 
the killing—some called it the “assassination”—of Sitting 
Bull, the famous chief at Standing Rock Reservation in North 
Dakota, which was followed by the wholesale massacre at 
Wounded Knee Creek of the Sioux of the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation near the Nebraska border. Old Jules lived near Pine 
Ridge and knew Maher’s flair for exciting newspaper reports. 
It was not, however, manufactured newspaper tales that 
brought on the death of Sitting Bull and the massacre. The 
troops came at the request of the United States agents at the 


5 Rushville Standard quoting from a telegram from Omaha 
World-Herald, November 20, 1925. 
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reservation. Local civil authorities, not the government 
under pressure from newspapers, were responsible. The gov- 
ernment was, indeed, reluctant to send troops. The whole 
tragic story is no credit to the white race. Far from it. It con- 
tributes another chapter in the story of our stupid and often 
brutal treatment of our Indian wards. 

Examination of sources such as James Mooney’s exhaus- 
tive investigation of “The Ghost-Dancing Religion and the 
Sioux Outbreak of 1890” (Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Part II, chapter ITI, Washington, 1896) and Stanley Vestal’s 
sympathetic life of Sitting Bull (1932) makes clear that 
there was little or no connection between Maher’s highly 
colored newspaper reports and the bringing on of the trage- 
dies. Apparently they would have taken place had Maher 
not existed, although his lurid reports as correspondent for 
the New York Herald could have done nothing to allay 
excitement, rather the contrary. The ghost dances of the 
Indian tribes everywhere in the west and northwest were 
peaceful, were indeed religious. The Indians had no hostile 
intentions, rather taught non-resistance, as they danced 
within their reservations to bring on the messiah they 
awaited. Only from Standing Rock and Pine Ridge were 
troops asked for. Sitting Bull, says his biographer, had noth- 
ing to do with instituting the dancing. His arrest and slaying 
came from other causes. 

The Indian agent at Standing Rock, Major James Mc- 
Laughlin, was a man of above the average ability as an agent 
but he was not always infallible. Sitting Bull was a conspicu- 
ous and influential figure among the Sioux and McLaughlin 
tired of his “domination.” Among other things ihe chief had 
opposed the further cession of Indian lands. Like most out- 
standing personages he had devoted friends and bitter rivals. 
He came to be looked on as a leader in incitement on the 
reservation. McLaughlin complained of his influence and was 
backed more or less by settlers, missionaries, and traders. His 
name was forwarded to the government with that of other 
“disturbers.” It seemed wise to McLaughlin to remove the 
chief:elsewhere. Mooney reprints McLaughlin’s order for 
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Sitting Bull’s arrest. The agency’s Sioux Indian police force, 
no white man among them, was sent to carry out the arrest. 
Midnight was the time fixed for it. In an ensuing melée 
between the chief’s friends and the Indian police one of the 
latter shot and killed Sitting Bull and an Indian panic fol- 
lowed. 

The Pine Ridge reservation on the Nebraska border was 
the largest of the Sioux reservations, numbering 6,000 
Indians. Dr. V. T. McGillicuddy, a man of unusual ability, 
had managed the Indians for seven years without a soldier 
on the reservation. After a political change of administration 
he was succeeded by an agent named Gallagher and then in 
1890 by G. F. Royer, whom Mooney describes as a man 
“without experience, force of character, courage, and sound 
judgment.” Royer was frightened at the ghost dancing, 
although it was really harmless enough, and always confined 
to the reservation. He reported to the government that more 
than half of his 6,000 Indians were dancing and that they 
were beyond control and suggested that it would be neces- 
sary to call out the military. On October 30, thoroughly 
alarmed, he wrote a long letter to the department at Wash- 
ington stating that the one remedy was the use of soldiers 
and that about 600 troops would be needed. Also many tele- 
graphic reports were sent. On November 15, Royer was 
finally instructed by the government to report the condition 
of affairs to the commander at Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 
That same day Royer telegraphed that the Indians were wild 
and crazy and that 1,000 troops were needed. So at last troops 
were ordered to the reservation and nearly 3,000 were soon 
in the area. The flight of the Indians became a stampede 
and an inexcusable massacre by an uninhibited soldiery not 
only of Indian braves but of women and children followed. 


“Watch Stuffing” 


In earlier days in Nebraska and other States “watch stuf- 
fing” was listed in law books alongside stealing, picking 
pockets, swindling, assault and numerous other punishable 
offenses. Sometime in the ’30’s when the Laws of Nebraska 
were being revised at the State Capitol, a letter was sent me 
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asking whether I knew what was meant by the unfamiliar 
term “watch stuffing,” not to be found in dictionaries. I did 
not know and neither did my brother Roscoe nor anyone 
else I consulted. I learned at last what “watch stuffing” 
meant from a philologically inclined convict in the state peni- 
tentiary at Richmond, Virginia. “Watch stuffing” is now 
entered in the Dictionary of American English (Vol. IV) of 
1944 and is mentioned briefly under “stuffer” in the Diction- 
ary of Americanisms of 1951. 

Whether or not John Maher knew the name, he knew the 
practice and made use of it in the last of his hoaxes that I 
shall mention here. Again Mari Sandoz is my authority. She 
once heard, she told me, that Maher on a certain special 
occasion formally presented a handsome watch at a dinner 
to a dignitary being honored. The watch was of beautifully 
shiny brass outside and looked like gold. Inside was an old 
Ingersoll watch that would not run. 


Interview with Colonel Maher 


The following is an informal account by Mari Sandoz 
of an interview with John G. Maher. 


Along about 1930 I went up to John Maher’s office 
in Lincoln to ask him about the Old Jules trial for lead- 
ing a vigilante group that hung a man. Maher was court 
reporter at that trial and was in a particularly good 
position to give me a good version of the day if he would, 
and to certify or discount what I had accumulated. 

But Mr. Maher never seemed to listen to anyone, 
and although I said who I was, he paid no attention to 
anything beyond the one name that he somehow recalled, 
Jules Sandoz. He was off into a fantastic version of the 
snake bite incident, stating how the rugged old pioneer 
had been bitten by a rattler. “In the midst of his 
numerous family and before the white horrified faces 
of his wife and small children about to be robbed of their 
father by a dastardly snake, he grabbed up his thirty- 
thirty Winchester and shot off his hand—” 

All this time I was trying hard to interrupt because 
he did have so much important information if I could 
get him down to facts, and I didn’t want to embarrass 
him when he finally understood that I was one of the 
daughters of the Old Jules he was talking about and 
—_ to admit that he was caught in a fantastic fabrica- 

on. 

But I didn’t need to worry. When I finally did get 
John Maher stopped and made to understand who I was 
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he looked at me. 

“You’re the girl, the daughter who was with him 
when he was bitten.” Yes, I was. 

He laughed, his fine eyes merry and unabashed. 
“Well, it was a damn good story the way I was telling 
it, wasn’t it?” 

Fortunately he settled down then and gave me at 
least two hours of time, going over what I had on the 
court scene word for word, checking, adding, etc., and 
all without any more of his exaggeration. I had the 
complete scene from a dozen others and from the court 
records, and he was very helpful. 


This account is of interest as showing the two sides of 
Colonel Maher, his love of the tall tale and his spontaneity 
in creating one, and his ready helpfulness when he turned 
serious. Miss Sandoz added when she read this article, which 
she prompted me to write, and let me have her story of the 
interview, “I am happy this much of the fabulous man is to 
be set down before any more is forgotten. He is so distinctly 
aman of the later frontier.” 
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THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF DROUTH 
AND DEPRESSION UPON CUSTER 
COUNTY, 1929-1942 


BY MAURICE C. LATTA 


(Based upon a Thesis by Loyd Glover, Jr.) 


though “the Fates” had undertaken “after great delibera- 

tion, to shake the confidence of the American people in 
their economy.’ National income fell by more than one-half 
in four years and remained depressed for six more; not until 
1941 did it exceed the 1929 figures.* For the first time a decade 
passed without significant additions to the stock of our na- 
tional wealth.* 

For the agricultural sector the situation was worse than 
for the nation as a whole,* while for the farmers of the Great 
Plains there was added the ordeal by drouth, as though to 
make men doubt the very land which was their home. But 
“Great Plains” is a collective noun which names a most 


r 1929 there began a decade in which it appeared as 


1 John K. Galbraith, American Capitalism (Boston, 1952), p. 68. 

2U.S. Department of Commerce, National Income: A Supple- 
ment to the Survey of Current Business. 1951 edition. (Washington, 
1951), pp. 158-159. 

3 Simon S. Kuznets, National Income: A Summary of Findings 
(New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946), p. 53, 
quoted in Arthur D. Gayer, C. Lowell Harriss, and Milton H. Spen- 
cer, Basic Economics (New York, 1951), p. 396. 

4 National Income, 1951 ed., pp. 158-159. 
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varied area; within its limits there are great differences, 
both in experience and in response. We need to know not 
only the overall experience of the nation and of the large 
region but also the detailed experience of the locality. To 
provide this detailed information was the task to which 
Loyd Glover set himself in his Master’s thesis, upon which 
this article is based. In this article, as in its predecessor,® 
most of the facts will be drawn from the student thesis, with 
acknowledgement both general and specific, the interpreta- 
tion may be regarded as my own, unless there is specific 
attribution. It is proper to note here that some of the differ- 
ence of opinion from Mr. Glover, which will appear later, is 
due to research findings subsequent to the completion of his 
thesis. Some, however, is due to differences of opinion which 
should be recorded and made clear. Mr. Glover, for example, 
accepts the principle stated in the first article of the essential 
instability of the Custer County economy in 1929, but regards 
that primarily as the result of an historic mistake in land 
policy, the attempt to apply the 160-acre family-farm pattern 
of settlement to an area where it did not “fit.” Beyond this, 
however, as a result of my own recent studies in Iowa farm 
adjustment’ as well as those of Mr. Smith and of Clinton 
Warne,' I pointed to the financial pressures upon the farmers 
consequent upon the great land boom, the adoption of the 
automobile, and the parallel rise in the level of living evi- 
denced by better schools, good roads, and new housing facili- 
ties such as running water, electricity, and radios. 

For the farmers of the nation as a whole the depression 
was initiated by a dismaying drop in income, in three years, 
to a level that was only forty percent of the 1929 level.® 
Even the 1929 level had not been a favorable one, for the 


5 Loyd Glover, Jr., “The Economic Effects of Drouth and De- 
pression on Custer County” (Ms M.A. Thesis, University of Ne- 
braska, 1950). 

6 Maurice C. Latta, “The Economic Effect of World War I and 
the New Era upon Custer County, 1914-1929,” Nebraska History, 
XXXIII (September, 1952), 139-153. 

7 Maurice C. Latta, “Some Aspects of the Adjustment of Iowa 
— to the Soil,” Land Economics, XXVIII (May, 1952), 
8 Ph.D. thesis in progress, University of Nebraska. 
® Computed from Table 13, p. 158, of National Income, 1951 ed. 
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parity figure for that year, the ratio, that is, between prices 
received by farmers and prices paid, interest, and taxes 
(1910-1914 being 100) had been only eighty-seven. (It was 
fifty-three in 1932 and did not get above one hundred until 
1942.)'° For Custer County at any rate the general price 
declines were aggravated by the fact that the corn crop of 
1930 was held for higher prices and that live stock inven- 
tories were built up to an exceptionally high level for the 
same reason during the years 1931 to 1934, so that realized 
prices were undoubtedly lower for them than the recorded 
prices.'? An immediate effect of the depression was the clos- 
ing of banks, three in 1930, seven in 1931, five in 1932, one in 
1934. In January, 1930, there had been twenty banks in the 
county, by 1935 there were only eleven operating.’* 

The depression had dealt the first blow, drouth adminis- 
tered the next, while the depression continued also in the 
land. No single measure of a drouth is wholly satisfactory 
but the rainfall records at Broken Bow will serve as one 
fairly good measure. These show that for the ten years 1931 
to 1940 that there was no single year in which the normal 
rainfall was received, only two years in which the deficiency 
was less than one inch and one (1934) in which it was almost 
eleven inches. The accumulated deficit in ten years was 
almost forty-five inches,’* very nearly two years normal 
rainfall. 

The effect of the drouth upon production is vividly shown 
in Plate I, in which Mr. Glover has plotted Broken Bow 
rainfall against the production figures for corn and spring 
grain for the county. The showing in this plate would appear 
even more drastic had he chosen an earlier year than 1932 
for the base, while the plate itself reveals another measure of 
drouth than rainfall alone. The graph shows that corn pro- 
duction began its precipitous decline in 1931, a year in which 


10 Glover, op. cit., p. 7, citing “The Agricultural Situation,” Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, February, 


1942, p. 24. 
11 Jbid., pp. 8, 46. 
12 Ibid., p. 10. 


_ 13 Figures from Glover’s Supplementary Table 2, p. 86, a com- 
pilation from Climatological Data, 1920-1944, a publication of the 
Nebraska Section, United States Weather Bureau. 
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the rainfall deficit was only moderate but in which there 
was a protracted period of intensely hot weather during 
July and August."* 

Another measure of the crushing impact of the drouth is 
afforded by the figures for aggregate corn production in the 
county for three successive four-year periods. Of these the 
first, 1930 to 1933, was marked by fairly good growing condi- 
tions and an aggregate yield of twenty-five millions of bush- 
els of corn, valued at something over ten million dollars. 
The next four years, however, 1934 to 1937, saw total produc- 
tion of less than five million bushels of corn, valued at less 
than four million dollars, while the somewhat better quar- 
tette, 1938 through 1941, still saw produced less corn in the 
four years (7,000,000 bushels) than had been grown in the 
single year 1933.5 

The first year of the drouth, 1934, was the worst and its 
effect upon Custer County agriculture was the more telling 
because the number of cattle and hogs in the county was 
exceptionally large. One hundred forty-six thousand cattle, 
estimated as on farms in the county on January Ist, 1934, 
made a number larger than for any other year of the period 
1920-1942, and there were besides the cattle over 156,000 hogs 
reported as well. The nearly complete failure of crops forced 
a rapid contraction, so that one year later, at the beginning 
of 1935, three-quarters of the hogs and forty-five percent of 
the cattle had disappeared.'® Government emergency pur- 
chases had accounted for 45,166 head of cattle,'7 many more 
of course were marketed through ordinary channels; for the 
maintenance of the remainder some were driven to Sand- 
hills pastures outside the county, while quantities of feed 
were shipped in for sale. In addition to the sums received on 
this forced sale of livestock compliance payments under the 
original AAA brought in over a million dollars in 1934 and 
nearly eight hundred and fifty thousand the following year. 
Nearly normal sales were enjoyed by a Broken Bow clothing 


14 Personal recollections. I spent the summer at Wayne. 

15 Computed from Glover’s Supplementary Table No. 3, p. 87. 

16 January Ist livestock estimates, Nebraska Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, compiled in Glover, op. cit., p. 47. 
17 Glover, op. cit., p. 48. 
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store whose proprietor supplied Mr. Glover with information 
as to his volume during the depression years.'* 

But the drouth continued; there were to be no more good 
corn crops in the thirties, stands of alfalfa were lost and 
could not be re-established, small grains were almost as poor 
as the corn. Radical readjustment in farming methods ap- 
peared to be called for. The introduction of Spartan, an 
early-maturing, drouth-resistant variety of barley, encour- 
aged a shift to barley from oats. Corn acreage shrank by 
nearly a third, oats acreage by more than half, but barley 
acreage tripled. Sorghum rose spectacularly. This crop, 
favored for its ability to produce forage under the most 
adverse conditions, had been sown on some eight thousand 
acres each year in the first quadrennium of our study, 1930- 
1933, producing a total of fifty-seven thousand tons of forage 
in the four years. In the next four years, those of the most 
severe drouth, acreage was nearly doubled, although the 
increase in total output of forage was not much more than 
a third. Then, for the less adverse years, 1938 through 1941, 
an average of over 67,000 acres was devoted to sorghum, 
with forage output zooming up to more than three hundred 
thousand tons.’® A greater acreage, although a less impressive 
percentage change, is represented by the shift to permanent 
pasture. Here, however, there was only the continuance of a 
trend that had set in as early as 1925 and which had by 1945 
added over a quarter of a million acres to the pasture lands 
of the county.”° 

Drouth, with these changes in cropping practice, meant 
relatively more forage and less grain, and this in turn meant 
fewer hogs in relation to cattle. Through the 1920’s swine 
numbers had run generally above cattle numbers, even in 


18 County Extension Service, Custer County, Reports, in Ibid., 
p. 73, also p. 57. 

19 See Glover’s Supplementary Tables, pp. 87-91. 

20 This had the apparent nonsense result of showing “land in 
farms” as an acreage in excess of the county area. The Bureau 
of the Census reckons a farm location as its headquarters and credits 
to the civil subdivision in which the headquarters is located the 
entire acreage of the farm. Since many Custer County farms 
included Sandhills pasture land in adjacent counties this land was 
counted as “land in farms” for Custer County. See Glover, p. 45, 
where data is drawn from the Census Reports. 
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1928 outnumbering cattle by more than two to one, and 
there had been no year from 1920 to 1934 in which there had 
not been more than one hundred thousand hogs on Custer 
county farms.”! But the drouth brought an immediate and 
sweeping change. For the eight years from 1935 through 1942 
swine never numbered over sixty thousand, while cattle 
numbers recovered promptly from their low of eighty thou- 
sand in 1935 to remain steadily above one hundred thousand 
head throughout the period.”” 

The drouth challenged the wisdom and effectiveness of 
the farmers’ adjustment to Custer county soils and climate. 
Was the Corn Belt complex the best system for this region? 
The shift to sorghum, the acquisition of sandhill pastures, 
the slashing of the hog enterprise, all represented tentative 
readjustments. That the Federal Government stood ready 
to subsidize such shifts was a fortunate circumstance and 
undoubtedly made it easier for the farmers to try out the 
new arrangements. Nonetheless many farmer owners could 
not or would not hold on. The number of farms actually 
increased from 1930 to 1935, while the average size rose by 
only two percent,”* but the percentage of tenancy increased 
by nearly four points.** In the next five years, however, over 
four hundred farms disappeared, average size jumped by 
more than seventy acres (an increase of seventeen per- 
cent) ,*° and the percentage of tenancy climbed another four 
points to crest at 55.9%.7® 

The farm population had remained nearly constant for 
fifteen years, through the New Era and the first phase of the 
depression, but in the first years from 1935 to 1940 it declined 


21 Wayne M. Smith, “The Effects of World War I and the New 
Era on Custer County, Nebraska” (Ms. M.A. Thesis, University 
of Nebraska, May, 1951), p. 42. Based upon Nebraska Agricultural 
Statistics. 

22 Glover, op. cit., p. 47. 

23 15th Census of the U.S., 1930, Agriculture, II, Part 1, 1201; 
16th Census, 1940, Agriculture, I, Part 2, 578. 

24 The percentage of tenancy, as reported by the Census for the 
respective years, was as follows: 1910, 35.7%; 1920, 40.2%; 1930, 
48.2%; 1935, 52.6%. 

25 16th Census, 1940, Agriculture, I, Part 2, 578. 
26 U.S. Census of Agriculture, 1945, 1, Part 12, 142. 
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by fifteen percent.** For the drouth and depression decade 
as a whole the loss of the entire county was only fourteen 
percent (3,598 persons), but of this total the ten-year decline 
in farm population accounted for all but 453 persons.** We 
noted that, at the end of the twenties, the evidence indicated 
that the farms of Custer County were being hard-driven to 
meet the cash demands of motorization and of higher living 
standards.*® Under the pressures of drouth and depression 
combined the farms could no longer yield an income suffi- 
cient to hold their people, even though migration was into 
the forbidding society of the great depression. For the nation 
as a whole the depression decade saw very little change 
in the number employed in agriculture,®® but in the nation 
as a whole the depression was not reinforced by a protracted 
drouth as was the case generally in the Great Plains region 
and its borders. 

The simple difference in population totals does not, how- 
ever, measure the county’s full loss. The nature of this loss 
will be more evident with a little study of the table below, 
prepared by Mr. Glover. In this table a comparison is made 
of the age groups of the 1930 population with the correspond- 
ing, ten-year-older, age groups of the 1940 population. The 
assumption is made that if the estimated deaths are added 
to the 1940 population and this total subtracted from the 
corresponding group in 1930 that the differences will show 
the amount of migration either into or out of the county. 
A very hasty glance at the table will show that three-quarters 
of the migrants were under twenty-five in 1930. Of the upper- 
teen-age group in 1930 forty percent left the county. Of the 
survivors of the 1930 population as a whole 23% migrated, 
with the percentage of the farm population which joined the 
trek standing even higher.*? 


27 Glover, op. cit., p. 25. Data from respective Census. reports. 

28 Ibid., pp. 23, 25. 

29 Latta, “World War I and the New Era,” Nebraska History, 
XXXIII (September, 1952), p. 129. 

30 U.S. Department of Agriculture Agricultural Statistics (1946), 
p. 533, in W. Nelson Peach and Walter Krause, Basic Data of the 
American Economy (Chicago, 1948), p. 30. 

31 Glover, op. cit., pp. 27-29. 
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TABLE I 
MIGRATION FROM CUSTER COUNTY 
By Age Groups* 
1930 to 1940 




















} Deaths to 
Age | Population Age Population | 1930 Total 

1 | 1930 1940 1940 Population**| Migration 
Under 5 2681 | 10-14 2238 67 — 376 
5- 9 | 2908 15 - 19 2240 36 — 632 
10-14 2850 20 - 24 1738 | 50 —1062 
15-19 | 2771 25 - 29 1604 65 —1102 
20-24 | 2263 30 - 34 1523. | 74 — 666 
25 - 29 1803 | 35-39 1373 71 — 359 
30-35 | 1694 | 40-44 1338 | 77 — 279 
35-44 | 3379 45 - 54 2622 237 — 520 
45-54 | 2552 55 - 64 1924 | 324 — 304 
55-64 | 1626 65 - 74 1145 | 453 — 28 
65 & Over! 1647 75 & Over 673 1154 + 180 
Totals | | | 2608 —5148 











*Children born during the decade to parents who subsequently migrated 
are not included. 
**Mortality rates approximated from tables in Length of Life, by Louis I. 
Dublin, and Alfred J. Lotka. 
Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population, Volume III, 
Part 2, page 64; and Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population, Volume II, Part 4, 618. 


The population of the county naturally showed a higher 
proportion of aged and a lower proportion of children and 
young people as a result of these shifts. If we can for a 
moment consider the county as a social unit, a terrific capital 
loss was suffered in the departure of so many young people 
whose birth and early rearing had been charges upon county 
income and who now departed just as they were entering 
upon the productive years of life. In the 1940 population 
alignment children and young adolescents under fifteen years 
of age comprised only 28% of the total as against 32% for 
the same age group in 1930. Those sixty-five and over were 
half again as prominent in 1940 as they had been in 1930, 
having increased percentage-wise from six to nine. In spite 
of these changes, and the heavy losses of young people, the 
working potential of the county population was slightly 
increased, since those from fifteen to sixty-five, who had been 
only 61.5% of the total in 1930, were 63.4% in 1940. (But it 
was a smaller total and the 15-64 group was older on the 
average, with fewer working years in prospect, than in 1930.) 
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The facts as to the changed age distribution of the population 
are shown graphically in Mr. Glover’s Plate II.** 

Without a careful comparison of the age distribution 
within the county with that for the state and the nation 
it would be improper to claim that the depression and the 
drouth were alone responsible for these changes. We do know 
that the depression years were years in which the low birth 
rates of the twenties were continued, in which the favorable 
trend in death rates, in evidence for a long time, had con- 
tinued, and the effect of these two changes must be to 
increase the average age of any population. (By the end of 
the depression decade Nebraskans had the highest life expec- 
tancy in the nation.)** The depression and the drouth 
brought an outmigration from Custer County and from 
Nebraska as well which was in part a correction of an 
unstable adjustment to resources, but which also reinforced 
the demographic forces mentioned above in promoting that 
“general, gradual and unspectacular” process of aging the 
, population which had been going on for a long time.** 

Custer County people had had a briefer, less severe bout 

r with drouth and depression combined in the 1890’s, but the 
l return of good times and good weather after 1900 had seen 
d the trends existing prior to the drouth resumed. Not so in 
l the 1940’s. From 1940 to 1950 the number of farms in the 
> county fell by more than twenty percent, the average size 
' went up another 120 acres, the farm population went down 
d by another twenty-four percent.*® The corn acreage recov- 
1 ered, somewhat—in 1949 it was only 236,900 acres, almost 
exactly that of 1919. With the larger acreage in farms, how- 
ever, this meant that the 1949 corn intensity (percentage of 

land in farms which was planted to corn) was only 13.9% 


32 Ibid., p. 21. 

33 John P. Johansen, “The People of Nebraska: A Mid-Century 
Summary,” Mimeograph, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska, pp. 5-6 citing, Federal 
Security Agency, State and Regional Life Tables, 1939-1941. 

84 Ibid. p. 5. 

35 17th Census, 1950, Agriculture, I, Part 12, 41; 1950 farm popu- 
lation in a preliminary report from Custer County Chief (Broken 
Bow), June 12, 1950. 
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as compared with 23.9% in 1924.** This is almost the same as 
that for the lowest Iowa county in 1949,*" and, if the Custer 
County figure is corrected for the excess land in farms cred- 
ited to Custer but actually lying outside of the county in the 
Sandhills, the corn intensity figure for the county would be 
nearer fifteen than fourteen. Custer County is still, then, 
to be counted as a corn belt area, although a transitional 
type. 

But it is a corn belt landscape that is radically different 
from that of the 1920’s. Outstanding is the size of farm which 
in 1950 was 611 acres, an increase of two hundred acres in 
twenty years.** This increase does not represent the spread 
of landlordism and rural poverty as it would were drouth 
and depression the only factors operative. But the depression 
should be viewed as a purgative experience, of which the 
very violence was in some degree the measure of the read- 
justments which had been delayed too long.*® On the margin 
of the Great Plains there was an initial error in land use 
and farm size. Attempts were made to spread tillage agricul- 
ture over lands that were so rough, so dry, or otherwise 
so ill-adapted that their use for crop production exposed 
the land to destruction by erosion and the farmers to poverty 
and insecurity. Then the steep rise in the level of living in 
the tens and twenties led to more intensive cropping, but on 
farms that were too small, in the marginal zone of twenty- 
two to twenty-four inches of annual rainfall,*® for efficient 
use of labor. 

A new technological element not only provided pressure 
for change but also supplied means for beneficial readjust- 
ment. This was the internal combustion engine in its varied 
mountings—automobile, motor truck, tractor, and the like. 
We noted the appearance of the automobile as an element 


86 My own computations, from Census data. 

37 My computations, from 17th Census, Agriculture, 1950, I, 
Part 9, 38-81. 

38 15th Census, 1930, Agriculture, II, Part 1, p. 1201; 17th Cen- 
sus, 1950, Agriculture, I, Part 12, p. 41. 

39 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles (New York, 1939), 
II, 801-803. 

40 “Normal” rainfall at Broken Bow is about twenty-four inches. 
Cf. Glover, op. cit., p. 86, and Climatological Data. 
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in the level of living and a cost item to the farms in the 
twenties.4! The automobile raised family costs without 
greatly influencing farm productivity but the tractor and 
motortruck, especially when supplemented by the new race 
of implements designed for tractor power—combine, hay- 
baler, corn-picker, etc.—increased productivity per worker 
so making possible the income required to support the in- 
creased level of living, if the worker could have access to the 
greater acreage of land which he could tend with motor 
power. 

The inter-censal period from 1930 to 1950 included two 
radically different decades, the first that in which the domi- 
nant influences appear to be those of drouth and depression, 
the second that in which good weather and boom (war and 
post-war) conditions are uppermost. Yet the trends devel- 
oped in the first decade persist in the second. The shift in 
ratio between cattle and hogs or the number of horses in 
relation to automobiles, tractors, and motor trucks will serve. 
In 1930, for example, there were more hogs than cattle on 
farms in the county, with only eighty-nine cattle for every 
hundred hogs. In 1940, after ten years of drouth, the ratio 
was sweepingly reversed, with four cattle to every hog. 
Better corn crops after 1940 brought only a very limited 
recovery on the part of the swine enterprise with thirty- 
seven cattle in 1950 for every ten hogs. Hogs require corn 
and labor; cattle, if beef cattle, use forage and proportion- 
ately less labor. In 1930 one-sixth of the cattle in the 
country were classified as milk cows, in 1940 the proportion 
had risen to one-fifth; in 1950 milk cows were only one- 
eleventh of the cattle population.'* The figures are not wholly 
comparable but they point the direction of evolution, away 
from the intensive corn belt type of farming with heavy 
emphasis upon corn, hogs, milk cows and human labor, 
toward a more extensive type involving beef cattle, forage 
crops, and scanty human population. 

In this transition the tractor was a vital element, for it 


41 Latta, op. cit., p. 129. 


42 My own computations from Census Data. Glover and Smith 
worked from assessors’ reports, which are not strictly comparable. 
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placed the man in control of more horse power than he could 
handle when the horse power was provided by real horses. 
Horse numbers in Custer County for the period 1920 to 1950 
provide a statistical freak in the form of a “curve” that forms 
a straight line in a simple arithmetic plotting. (cf. Plate III.) 
A glance at the curve will show that the horse and mule 
population of the county fell at the rate of ten thousand 
every ten years. The corresponding rise in tractor numbers 
does not make as smooth a line for the depression made diffi- 
cult the acquisition of so costly a capital item while the 
persistence of the drouth reduced power needs and purses 
alike. But the tractor, especially when equipped with rubber 
tires and a high-speed road gear, not only made it possible 
for one man to till more acres but also made it easier for him 
to increase the size of his “farm” since it was no longer as 
important as it had once been to make his holdings compact 
and contiguous.** Mr. Glover gave detailed attention to one 
tract in the county known as the Dry Valley community. 
This area of Holdrege-Colby soils is fairly median in the 
county being neither as rich and level as some of the bottom 
land nor as rough, eroded, and poor as some of the rougher 
hill land. Of the twenty sections in the area he found that in 
1930 only one half section was farmed by operators residing 
outside the area, but that in 1942 the equivalent of three 
sections were so farmed.** 

The economic trend of the county for the past twenty 
years has then been toward larger farms, beef cattle, motor 
power, and fewer people. That these trends have meant 
misery and loss for many is demonstrated by the depression 
decade trends in land ownership. At the end of the New Era 
1,209 Custer County farms were operated by their owners, 


43 “Farm” is used here in the Census meaning as that area oi 
land operated as a unit under one management. It has now become 
commonplace in many farm communities both inside and outside 
of Custer County for farmers to go miles with their tractors to tend 
crops on isolated tracts, which are, from the Census point of view, 
portions of their “farms.” Such scattered tracts, however much 
they may form portions of an economic unit, are very far indeed 
from the American traditional concept of a farm as a contiguous 
jn Ng land which is at once the field of work and the home of a 
family 
44 Glover, op. cit., pp. 39-43. 
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707 farms were operated by men who owned a portion of 
the land they farmed, the remainder, approximately 48% 
of the total, were operated by tenants. Of the owner-operated 
farms of both classes over sixty percent were mortgaged, 
with the ratio of debt to estimated value for the mortgaged 
farms very nearly 42%.**° The position of the owners was 
precarious, but detailed study by Mr. Glover of land trans- 
fers for the Dry Valley community showed that land trans- 
fers for the preceding decade (including the tail end of the 
great land boom), although affecting nearly thirty percent 
of the area, included transfers by foreclosure for only 2.7% 
of the total area.*® 


The depression decade showed a drastic difference. For 
the twenty square miles of the Dry Valley community, 4,000 
acres (34.7%) were transferred in the ten years, of which 
nearly one-half was by foreclosure. (Foreclosures continued 
at a high rate for the first four years of the next decade, with 
960 acres foreclosed in the period 1940 through 1943, with 
which year Mr. Glover ended his study.) **? Comparable data 
for the entire county are not available, but the census report 
of 1940 showed that farms operated by full owners had lost 
over a quarter of their number in ten years, there being only 
877 of them in 1940, compared with 602 part owners and 
1,907 tenants. True, the percentage of owner-operated farms 
which were mortgaged had declined slightly to 56.9%, but 
the ratio of mortgage debt to estimated value of the farms 
mortgaged had risen sharply, to 65.9%.*? Farmers will need 
no diagnosis of these figures. They indicate that for many 
the mortgage on owner-operated farms had been eliminated 
by eliminating the ownership and that for the remainder 
who still preserved their deeds “ownership” was a term 
implying little security. 


Happily for the farmers and for the “American” nature 
of the county society, the war and post-war boom with its 
bumper crops brought a reversal of this trend. By the end 


45 15th Census, 1930, Agriculture, I, Part 1, 1274. 
46 Glover, op. cit., pp. 51-53. 
47 16th Census, 1940, Agriculture, I, Part 2, 632. 
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of the war, 1945, the number of owners and part-owners had 
increased by fifty while the number of farms operated by 
tenants had fallen by 464, so bringing the percentage of 
tenancy down to 48.5%, almost that of 1930. By 1950 the 
census enumerated 1,095 farms operated by full owners and 
699 by part owners, with tenants operating 980 to give a 
percentage of tenancy of only 35.2%, the same proportion 
as in 1910.48 If one were to make a snap judgment it might 
well be this, that what the automobile had imperilled the 
tractor had restored so far, at any rate, as farm equities were 
concerned. 


But farm and village societies were not so easily restored 
as were farm finances and operating conditions. If we look 
at the non-farm component of the Custer County society 
we find a different picture. In the absence of adequate income 
figures for the county unit, the best indicator of status and 
achievement is that of population. In Table II, below, popu- 
lation totals and sub-totals for the county, the county-seat, 
the villages, and the farms, are given for the census years 
1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950. In 1920 the population of the county 
was at its maximum so that trends can be readily shown by 
recording beneath the absolute figure for each year as an 
‘index the percentage which that figure is for the same item 
in 1920.** 


We have neither the space nor the information for an 
extensive discussion of the nonfarm sector of the county, 
but the data above and some very interesting figures gath- 
ered by Mr. Glover on two Broken Bow enterprises may be 
utilized for some very general comments. The figures, plotted 
on a simple time-quantity graph in Plate IV, are indices of 
volume of sales for a clothing store, of advertising revenues 
and subscription revenues, respectively of the Custer County 
Chief. Crosses, marking the years in which the clothing store 
experienced net loss, indicate the importance of volume, but 


48 17th Census, 1950, Agriculture, I, Part 12, 53. 
49 Compiled from Glover, p. 23. Census figures are drawn from 
Population volumes for the respective years, except 1950, which are 
preliminary figures from Custer County Chief, June 12, 1950. 
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TABLE II 


Population Trends in Custer County, 1920-1950 
with index number, 1920 : : 100 




















| 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Custer County | 26,407 26,189 22,591 19,207 
Index 100 99 85 73 
Broken Bow | 9567 2.715 2,968 3,415 
Index 100 105 115 133 

| 
10 villages 6,043 5,630 5,280 4,919 
Index 100 93 88 82 
Farm Population 17,500* 17,468 14,343 10,874 
Index | "100 100 82 62 

*Estimate 


the proprietor reported that volume of sales alone was not 
the sole criterion, since adverse price trends experienced 
within each year were at least as important.*® 


Railroads and public services aside, the nonfarm sector 
of the county economy was composed almost wholly of 
mercantile and service agencies whose fixed capital invest- 
ment was not heavy and for whom the proportion of fixed 
costs was not as high as it was for the farm sector. It was 
thus possible for these firms to adjust their volume of opera- 
tions more easily and promptly than the farmers were able 
to do. The relatively smooth trend of population totals for 
Broken Bow and the ten villages in the county indicate this 
smooth readjustment. The farms were slower and experi- 
enced drastically hurried changes with the onset of the 
depression. These changes were almost all in one direction, 
a direction which represented an apparently sounder adjust- 
ment to the soil under the conditions of current technology. 
The boom of the forties made it possible to salvage the 
family-unit, owner-operated farm as the dominant type, but 
this was effected through such a thinning out of the rural 
population as to disrupt established community life pat- 


5° Glover, op. cit., pp. 56-60. 
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terns®! and to confront the people of the county with a new 
series of problems, essentially those of mastering space in 
the development of adequate social organization.®* There is 
still pioneering to be done in Custer County. 


51 Ibid., pp. 75-79. As one illustration, Dry Valley had a 13-grade 
school in 1930, with 35 high school pupils; in 1950 it had an 8-grade 
school with 15 pupils. 

52 Cf. A. H. Anderson, “Space as a Social Cost,” Farm Economics, 
XXII (August, 1950), 411-430. 











DEVELOPMENTS ALONG THE 
OVERLAND TRAIL FROM THE 
MISSOURI RIVER TO FORT LARAMIE, 

BEFORE 1854* 


BY ROBERT W. RICHMOND 
Il 


The Mormon Trail 


known primarily as the “Mormon Trail,” but the dis- 

ciples of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young were cer- 
tainly not alone in the us‘ of this road. Before the years 
1846-47 when the Mormons began their mass movement 
westward through Nebraska this trail had seen use by trap- 
pers, traders and some emigrants. Robert Stuart and his 
party traveling to the east from Astoria blazed the trail in 
the spring of 1813.' 

The Whitman-Spalding party which was bound for Ore- 
gon in 1836 also followed what was to become the “Mormon 
Trail.” There was no heavy traffic during the next decade, 
but John C. Fremont and an exploring party covered the 
same ground from west to east in the early fall of 1842. 


Ti: route on the north bank of the Platte River has been 


*This is the second of two articles. 
1 Oden Gilmore, “A Map Study of Nebraska Trails,” Nebraska 
History, XXI (Jan-Mar 1940), 24. 
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Fremont and his men forded the Loup Fork near its mouth 
and had no easy time of it.* Crossing the Loup was a matter 
of concern for many a succeeding traveler. 

In April, 1847 the Mormons at “Winter Quarters” (pres- 
ent Florence, Nebraska) dispatched a pioneer group to the 
Elkhorn River. This body of pioneers, numbering one hun- 
dred forty-eight, left the Elkhorn on April 16 and moved on 
to the valley of the Great Salt Lake.* 

In June, 1846 the Mormons had built bridges over the 
Papillion and the Elkhorn,‘ but there is no mention made 
of a bridge over the Elkhorn when these pioneers crossed it. 
Both Howard Egan and Appleton M. Harmon reported the 
use of a raft in crossing the river. The raft was used to ferry 
wagons while the animals forded.° 

The journal kept by William Clayton provides us with 
an accurate and clear picture of this Mormon migration and 
the meager facilities and accommodations which these people 
found. Clayton, Orson Pratt, Willard Richards and Appleton 
Harmon combined their talents and efforts to produce a 
written guide which could be effectively used by following 
emigrants. Pratt invented an odometer for which Harmon 
made the gears and this mechanism provided a means for 
measuring distance across the plains.* The work of these 
men was to prove invaluable to those who followed. 

Clayton recorded the existence of a rude bridge over 
Shell Creek, west of the Elkhorn.’ This is the first mention 
by the Mormon group of any trail aid. 

In the valley of the Loup Fork, 134 miles from Winter 
Quarters, was a Pawnee mission station which had been 


2 John C. Fremont, Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains in the Year 1842 and to Oregon and North Cali- 
fornia in the Years 1843-44 (New York, 1846), p. 52. 

8 Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision, 1846 (Boston, 1943), 
pp. 441-442. 

4 Clyde B. Aitchison, “The Mormon Settlements in the Missouri 
Valley,” Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, X, 2nd series (1907), 12. 

5 Maj. Howard Egan, Pioneering in the West, 1846-1878, Ed. by 
William M. Egan (Richmond, Utah, 1917), p. 28; Maybelle H. 
Anderson, Appleton Milo Harmon Goes West (Berkeley, California, 
1946), p. 15. 

6 DeVOdto, op. cit., pp. 443-444. 

7 William Clayton, Journal . .. (Salt Lake City, 1921), p. 84. 
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abandoned in the fall of 1846. There were several log houses 
and some improved, fenced land. The Mormons took advan- 
tage of the livestock feed which was available at this place.* 
One fourth mile below the mission stood a government 
station which was also deserted. It had been maintained by 
a Mormon named Case who lived as a government farmer, 
but who had been released because of his religious affiliation. 
The farm was not operated after November, 1846, and in 
following months it had been burned by the Sioux.® These 
sites provided these early emigrants with the most substan- 
tial shelter and help they would find between the Missouri 
and Fort Laramie. 


A short distance beyond this point flowed the Loup which 
was crossed by means of rafts, a portable leather boat, and 
fording.'® 


On May 8, 1847, Clayton planted a cedar post in the 
ground with the inscription “From Winter Quarters, 295 
Miles, May 8, ’47. Camp all well. Wm. Clayton.” A similar 
sign was erected the next day—three hundred miles from 
the starting point. At the 316 mile mark Richards posted a 
letter in a split stick of wood for the next company to pick up. 
Thus began the first “post office” of the trail. On May 16 the 
party added another guide post—356% miles.’! The sign of 
May 21 is a good example of the road marking efforts of 
these people: 

From Winter Quarters 409 miles. From junction of 
North and South forks, 93% miles. From Cedar Bluffs, 
south side of the river, 364% miles. Ash Hollow, south 
side the river, 8 miles. Camp of Pioneers May 21, 1847. 
According to Fremont, this place is 132 miles from 
Laramie. N.B. the bluffs opposite are named Castle 
Bluffs. 

Emigrants in later years were to find—or create—more 
and better aids to travel. The best evidence of these changes 
and improvements which took place prior to 1854 can be 


8 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

® Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

10 Tbid., p. 101. 
11 Ibid., pp. 137-141. 
12 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 
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found in the contemporary journals of the westward move- 
ment. 

Papillion Creek was the first stream to which the emi- 
grants had to give any major consideration. In April, 1850 
one emigrant wrote that he crossed the stream on a bridge 
built by the Mormons.** Perhaps this was the bridge built 
four years before. Another record of approximately the same 
time indicated the crossing of a creek (unnamed, but perhaps 
the Papillion )on a “tolerable bridge.”'* However, Leander 
Loomis, on May 6, 1850, makes no mention of a bridge.’® 
Since there were some minor variations in the route fol- 
lowed, this group may have crossed the creek at a different 
place. 

A year later on May 28 an emigrant wrote in his journal 
that a bridge had been washed out and he gave some descrip- 
tion of the replacement of it: 

Today the water of the Pappea [Papillion] began to 
fall and a commencement was made to build a new 
bridge. One of the string pieces was drawn to the site 
at close of day... . Went to work early with others and 
completed the bridge by % past 10 A.M. though we 
were obliged to chop down a large hackberry and split 
it into two pieces for stringers.® 
They feared that the next high water would eliminate this 
structure, too. On June 1 of the following year another diarist 
reported crossing the Papillion on a bridge of poles. This 
time it was noted that a band of Pawnee Indians was on 
hand to collect tolls.'* Finally, in 1853, there seems to have 
been a ferry across the Papillion, for William Sloan, after 
ferrying the Platte, wrote: “This and the ferries at Elk Horn 
and Papillion were owned by William Martin a saloon man 


13 Fancher Stimson, “Overland Journey to California by Platte 
River Route and South Pass in 1850,” Annals of Iowa, XIII, 3rd 
Series (October, 1922), 408. 
190m — Child, Overland Route to California (Los Angeles, 

,p. 9 

15 Leander Loomis, A Journal of the Birmingham Emigrating 
Company, Ed. by E. M. Ledyard (Salt Lake City, 1928), p. 8. 

16 John S. Zeiber, “Diary... ,” Transactions of the 48th Annual 
— of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 1920), pp. 

17 Jolin McAllister, “Diary... ,” Transactions of the 50th Annual 
Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 1922), p. 474. 
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at Council Bluff.’* Thus, it is apparent that facilities for cross- 
ing the creek had made some advance in less than a decade. 

As has been mentioned, there was in 1846 a bridge over 
the Elkhorn River, but the later contemporary writers when 
mentioning the river spoke of ferrying it. On April 23, 1850, 
Fancher Stimson wrote of “a good ferry” across the river, 
while Loomis and Steele each quote rates—the former $2.00 
per wagon and the latter $2.25 per team and wagon.'* A few 
weeks later, in June, the ferry was non-existent as a result 
of the work of Indians and the river was crossed by means 
of a raft built by the emigrants.*° 

John S. Zeiber reached the Elkhorn on May 30, 1851. He 
found the river at flood stage and a large number of emi- 
grants waiting to cross. The ferry had been damaged and 
was not available to the pioneers. He wrote: 


We have heard of a ferry 8 miles above this place and 
some say a boat is being built only 5 miles from here. 
. .. A boat is nearly finished 5 miles above our camp, 
and I have bought it for our company after the builders 
have crossed in it.?! 


With this new means of ferrying in operation the party was 
able to proceed. 

Twelve months later Thomas Turnbull reported crossing 
this stream by ferry, but one owned by the Pawnees.”* 
Another writer was more complete in his record of the 
Indian enterprise: 


... we had to cross . .. the Elkhorn. Here we had our 
only dispute with the Indians. A band of Pawnees had 
constructed of rushes a floating pontoon or bridge that 
would hold up a wagon and team. They demanded for 
each team and wagon five dollars. This our people felt 
was exorbitant and they offered to pay one dollar instead 
which in turn was refused. Our men got out their rifles 


18 William K. Sloan, “Autobiography,” Annals of Wyoming, IV 
(July, 1926), 243. 

19 Stimson, op. cit., p. 408; Loomis, op. cit., pp. 8-9; John Steele, 
—— the Plains in 1850, Ed. by Joseph Schafer (Chicago, 1920), 
p. 36. 

20 Henry J. Coke, A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon 
and California (London, 1852), pp. 113-114. 

21 Zeiber, op. cit., p. 311. 

22 F. L. Paxson, Ed., T. Turnbull’s Travels from the U.S. Across 
the Plains to California (Madison, Wisconsin, 1914), p. 311. 
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and told the Indians that it meant a fight unless the 

lower offer was accepted. After a lot of loud talk matters 

quieted down and the Indians agreed upon the dollar 

and we came our way.”8 
E. W. Conyers, who also passed this way in May, mentioned 
a ferry boat but did not stipulate who operated it.** Evi- 
dently he did not have the difficulty that the other traveler 
did. Ten days after this the Reverend John McAllister wrote 
about “Wheeling & Clark’s ferry” which was “a good boat 
worked by a suspended rope.” McAllister did not specify 
that this was the Elkhorn, but it is logical to assume so.”® 

In March, 1853, there was a ferry in operation at the Elk- 
horn, for Longworth noted the use of it. He also quoted the 
rate as $3.00 per wagon,” which was higher than any pre- 
viously mentioned price. Perhaps the enterprise had changed 
hands once again. Another emigrant who arrived at the Elk- 
horn in May also told of the $3.00 wagon rate and $1.00 per 
head for livestock. This journal spoke of the high water 
which delayed the crossing for two days.** The diary of 
Velina Williams mentioned an Elkhorn ferry, too. It also 
elicited emigrant speculation: “The ferrymen live in tents 
and remain, as I suppose, only while the emigration lasts.”** 
Indeed, this was probably an accurate idea because travel 
was practically non-existent in the winter. There were other 
references to an Elkhorn ferry in the summer of 1853 and 
William Sloan gave the name of the owner of the enter- 
prise.*® 

28 Clarence B. Bagley, “Crossing the Plains,” The Washington 
Historical Quarterly, XIII (July, 1922), 169. 

24E. W. Conyers, “Diary ... A Pioneer of 1852,” Transactions 
of the 33rd Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association 
(Portland, 1905), p. 433. 

25 McAllister, op. cit., p. 474. McAllister places the stream 
between the Papillion and Shell Creek and there is no other stream 
worthy of an established ferry. 

26 Basil N. Longworth, Diary of ... (Portland, 1938), p. 16. 

27 Henry Allyn, “Journal .. . ,” Transactions of the 49th Annual 
a of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 1921), pp. 

28 Velina Williams, “Diary of a Trip Across the Plains in 1853,” 
Transactions of the 47th Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer 
Association (Portland, 1919), p. 192. 

29 “Letters of S. H. Taylor to the Watertown (Wisconsin) Chron- 


icle,” The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, XXII (June, 
1921), 129; Sloan, op. cit., p. 243. 
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The third major water obstacle to overland transportation 
on this trail was the Loup Fork of the Platte. Fremont forded 
the Loup as did the Mormons five years later.*® In 1850 
Andrew Child noted that there was a ford on the Loup, 
but it was unsafe, thus necessitating the use of ferries.* 
Since he indicated no established ferry service, it must be 
assumed that wagons or hastily built rafts served the pur- 
pose. Stimson, who ferried the Loup in late April of 1850 
gave the following account: 
This was a rope and current ferry, owned & operated 
by some Mormons who had made a temporary stop at 
the Loup Fork, & were making a “good thing” helping 
us gentiles to cross a bad & somewhat dangerous stream 
We did not begrudge them our crossing fee.3? 
Loomis’ party ferried the Loup two weeks later and he wrote 
that they used two wagons in place of boats.** Too, Steele 
was at this point on May 18 and he reported the use of a 
home-made raft.** Another train reached the Loup on June 6 
and found a submerged boat too damaged to repair for use. 
They made no attempt to ferry, but proceeded up the river 
several miles to a ford.*® 

Child gave no dates in his Guide, so one cannot be sure 
of the exact time of his arrival at the Loup. However, it is 
easily seen that the ferry situation in 1850 could change 
almost overnight, for within a two month period a boat 
service was both established and destroyed. 

There are no easily available records of a crossing of the 
Loup for the year 1851, but in 1852 pioneers were writing 
again of this part of the trail. Thomas Turnbull, who “booked 
passage” on a Loup ferry on May 19, 1852, gave a full account 
of his experience: 


30 For a comprehensive analysis of the route of the Trail in the 
Loup Valley see Olga S. Steele, “The Geography of the Mormon 
Trail Across Nebraska,” M.A. Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1933. 

31 Child, op. cit., p. 10. 

32 Stimson, op. cit., p. 409. 

33 Loomis, op. cit., p. 11. 

34 Steele, op. cit., p. 40. 

35 William Edmundson, “Diary Kept by William Edmundson, of 
Oskaloosa, While Crossing the Western Plains in 1850,” The Annals 
of Iowa, VIII, 3rd Series (October, 1908), 519. 
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. we came to the ferry called Loup Fork and took 
our waggons over, on the evening by 2 Scows went down 
below and took our horses across about % mile deep 
& very swift current about 50 yds wide at some places 
60 Rod, $2.50 pr waggon & 50 cts pr piece for horses, 
their is a ford below about 18 miles some went to ford 
but our company did not go this belongs to the Pawnees 
but half breeds rent it & has to pay them $1000 for the 
season so you can see the number of teams the (that) 
has to cross for about 2 or 3 months to make it pay the 
man for the use of it. Missouri (about 20 men kept) 
Loup Fork (about 8 kept) some little timber close by it 
& a few logs thrown up to shelter them from the wind. 

36 


McAllister’s company made the trip by “a suspended rope” 
ferry on June 5. The boat was described as “Hawley’s Ferry” 
and “good.”** John Kerns also put on paper some information 
about a Loup ferry: 
. . miles brought us to the ferry. Here is good 
camping, they ask $3.00 per wagon for ferrying and you 
do the ferrying, but we concluded to make for the ford 
60 miles above as it is none out of our course.3 
From this information of 1852 it cannot be definitely 
determined if the same operators were in control at all these 
times. However, the conclusion can be drawn that there 
was a usable and safe ford some miles farther up the river 
which was not out of the way for the emigrants. 
In 1853 there was a ferry in operation. Two writers indi- 
cated the use of it while another avoided it and used the 
ford already mentioned.*® 


There were other streams which the pioneers had to 
bridge, ford, or ferry. Wood River was one of these. In 1847 
the Mormons forded Wood River as did both Child and Coke 
in 1850.4° By May, 1853, when Allyn came to the river a 


36 Paxson, op. cit., p. 163. 

87 McAllister, op. cit., p. 475. 

88 John T. Kerns, “Journal of Crossing the Plains to Oregon in 
1852,” Transactions of the 42nd Annual Reunion of the Oregon 
Pioneer Association (Portland, 1914), p. 159. 

39 Longworth, op. cit., p. 17; Thomas Flint, The Diary of Thomas 
Flint, California to Maine and Return, 1851-55 (Los Angeles, 1924), 
p. 26. Flint gives $100.00 as the toll paid by his group, in mid- 
summer. Williams, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 

ee op. cit., p. 112; Child, op. cit., p. 11; Coke, op. cit., 
Pp. : 
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bridge was standing. It was “. .. a bridge of brush made by 
emigrants, which in a settled country would be thought 
impassable.” Allyn went on to give a good account of the 
early Nebraska bridge situation: 


Many streams do not have timber enough on their 
margins to make bridges and where there is, they are 
constructed in the slightest manner possible. The farthest 
emigrants ahead come to a stream too high to cross... . 
Rather than to be idle, they commonly, if the timber is 
to be found, cut 2, 3 or 4 logs that will reach across the 
pile on brush as compact as possible until they are 
willing to venture their teams on it. It is performed 
with no idea of permanence.*! 


A bridge was still standing in mid-summer because both Mrs. 
Williams and Dr. Flint mentioned it.** It is feasible to believe 
that the fall rains may have carried the flimsy structures 
away as Allyn’s writing indicated. 


Elm Creek, Looking Glass Creek, Shell Creek, Prairie 
Creek and Beaver River all had bridges of sorts at one time 
or another. These were constructed in much the same way 
as those already discussed. Elm Creek which was usually 
dry was bridged in June, 1850, because of flood waters.** 
A brush bridge was standing in May, 1853, but it is doubtful 
that it was the same structure.** 


A bridge was built over Looking Glass Creek in May, 
1850 and on June 7 of the same year another party had to 
repair it before it could be used.*® 


On May 24, 1850, the group with which Jerome Dutton 
was traveling built another bridge—this time over the 
Beaver River. The water was high and they built a “brush 
suspension bridge.” They used the debris in the middle of 
the stream as a pier and “felled some willows onto it.” A 
brush floor provided the finishing touches and they then 


41 Allyn, op. cit., p. 392. 

42 Williams, op. cit., p. 197; Flint, op. cit., p. 27. 

43 Child, op. cit., p. 12. 

44 Allyn, op. cit., p. 394. 

45 Jerome Dutton, “Across the Plains in 1850,” Annals of Iowa, 
oe Series (July-October, 1910), p. 457; Edmundson, op. cit., 
p. ; 
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took their wagons across.‘*® This span was also unsafe for 
loaded wagons by the next month.*? 

Shell Creek was usually bridged. Clayton wrote of a 
crude one in 1847, while Edmundson, Zeiber, and McAllister 
all made references to bridges in 1850, 1851, and 1852 re- 
spectively.*® 

Williams used a narrow bridge over Skull Creek in May, 
1853, and Dr. Flint found a similar structure over Prairie 
Creek in the same year.*® 

The final stream on this part of the overland route was 
the North Platte which was crossed close by Fort Laramie. 
There was ferry service at this point.®° 

There were no trading posts or forts on the north side 
of the Platte in the earlier days of the trail, but by 1853 there 
was evidence of such establishments. On June 14 of that 
year Allyn wrote of a temporary station on a Spring Creek 
in the Scott’s Bluffs region: 

A traders tent is established on this creek, for buying 
up cattle of the drovers, such as are about to fail, and 
to trade with the Indians.5! 
The writer made no mention of any availability of supplies 
or stores at this place, so it may have had no great value 
to the emigrants. 

On July 11 of the same year Dr. Flint arrived at a trading 
post and blacksmith shop which he described as “run by a 
French Canadian.” This place was a short distance “below” 
Scott’s Bluffs, where $6.00 was the price for shoeing an ox. 
It also cost $1.00 for a pair of shoes and four cents for each 
nail used.5* 

Two days later Flint passed “a halfbreed and Sioux trad- 
ing post” where lame stock was picked up or purchased 
cheaply, kept and fed, and then resold. He noted that cattle 


46 Dutton, op. cit., p. 457. 

47 Edmundson, op. cit., p. 519. 

48 Ibid., p. 519; Zeiber, op. cit., p. 313; Mc-Allister, op. cit., p. 475. 

49 Williams, op. cit., p. 193; Flint, op. cit., p. 27. 

o— a discussion of the Fort Laramie ferry service see earlier 

article. 

51 Allyn, op. cit., p. 400; Flint, op. cit., p. 33, makes a reference 
to a similar post on July 13, 1853. 

52 Flint, op. cit., p. 32. 
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prices ranged from four to ten dollars and that one dollar 
was the cost of a sheep.®* This sounds very much like the 
place which Allyn had described a month before. 


One day out of Fort Laramie Flint again mentioned a 
trading establishment which was well populated by Indians 
“wearing their summer suits, a breech cloth.”®* He gave no 
further details about this stopping place, so again the exist- 
ence of a stock of emigrant supplies is not known. 


Dr. Flint’s notes on the post and smithy which he visited 
are the first substantial available descriptions of any real 
trading post on this trail prior to 1854. 


53 Tbid., p. 33. 
54 Flint, op. cit., p. 33. 





























THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY IN 1952* 


BY JAMES C. OLSON 


HE year 1952 has seen the Nebraska State Historical 
Society moving steadily toward the realization of long- 
standing aspirations and preparation for fulfilling the 
greatest obligations to the people of Nebraska that have 
faced the institution in all of its long history. In reporting 
to you, it is a pleasure to express once again my deep appre- 
ciation for the continuing support given me as Superin- 
tendent by President James E. Lawrence, members of the 
Executive Board, and members of my capable and loyal staff. 
Despite a strike against the Associated General Con- 
tractors of Lincoln which stopped construction from 14 July 
to 18 August, work on the Society’s new building has gone 
forward in gratifying fashion. The cornerstone was laid on 
16 July. At this time, the building is almost entirely closed 
in, and it is anticipated that work on the interior will con- 
tinue during the winter months so that next spring we may 
begin the long and arduous task of establishing the Society 
in its new quarters. Financial details will be found in the 
report of the Treasurer. 
While much of our attention has been centered on the 
new building, the regular work of the Society has been 
carried forward as in the past and has been expanded in 


* Read in part at the annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, held in Lincoln, 18 October 1952. 
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anticipation of moving from the capitol and to meet the 
growing responsibilities of the institution. 

It has long been felt that the Society should hold regional 
meetings in addition to the annual meeting in Lincoln. This 
program was inaugurated with a dinner meeting in Omaha, 
9 May, under the chairmanship of Frank Latenser and Way- 
land Magee. It is anticipated that similar meetings will be 
held in other cities in the state in the future. The Society’s 
publications program also was expanded during the past year 
with the issuance of Woodland Sites in Nebraska by Mar- 
vin F. Kivett, Director of the Museum, as Number One in a 
new series, Publications in Anthropology. Future numbers 
will follow at the rate of about one per year. Likewise, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the University of Nebraska, the Society has been engaged 
this year on a major venture in education, the preparation 
of six film strips on the history of Nebraska. These will be 
ready for distribution during the current academic year and 
will be available to schools and other interested groups. 

In Nebraska History, now in its thirty-third year, we 
continue to publish a wide variety of articles on Nebraska’s 
past. Volume XXXIII contains contributions from our mem- 
bers and from scholars representing the following institu- 
tions: University of California at Los Angeles, Murray State 
College in Kentucky, National Park Service, Nebraska State 
Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, University of 
Nebraska, Oklahoma A. & M. College, St. Louis University, 
University of South Dakota, United States Naval Academy, 
Washington University, and the University of West Vir- 
ginia. The Historical News Letter, now in its fifth year, 
continued to be published monthly. “Out of Old Nebraska,” : 
the Superintendent’s weekly column, continued to appear : 
regularly in the press of the state. As of 30 September, these 
columns had been issued for 314 consecutive weeks. 

Both the Director of the Museum and the Superintendent 
filled numerous speaking engagements. The Director of the 
Museum addressed groups on twelve different occasions— 
nine in Lincoln, one each in Wilber, York, and Plattsmouth. 
The Superintendent delivered thirty-seven historical ad- 
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dresses during the year, including ten in Lincoln, three in 
Omaha, two each in Blair, Gering, Norfolk, and Rockville, 
and one each in Ashland, Beatrice, Bellevue, Grand Island, 
Hastings, Lexington, Murdock, North Platte, Pawnee City, 
Plattsmouth, Scottsbluff, Wilber, York, Lisle, Illinois, and 
St. Paul, Minnesota. In addition, the Superintendent gave 
sixty-six fifteen-minute radio talks on various phases of our 
history. Thirty-eight of these were given as part of the 
“Nebraska School of the Air” program sponsored by Station 
KRVN, Lexington—a program in which the Society con- 
tinues to participate—fifteen were over Station KCOW, 
Alliance; and thirteen over Station KMMJ, Grand Island. 
The Curator of History, Miss Sally Johnson, spoke to ap- 
proximately fifty organized groups in the museum. 

The Society was represented at the annual meetings of 
the American Historical Association in New York, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Chicago, the 
Association of American Museums in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
the Ninth Plains Conference for Archeology in Lincoln, and 
the Nebraska Academy of Sciences in Lincoln. The Librarian, 
Mr. John B. White, served as a member of the constitution 
committee of the Nebraska Library Association; the Museum 
Artist, Mr. Stanley Sohl, as vice president of the Lincoln 
Camera Club, co-sponsor of Kappa Alpha Mu, and as judge 
of the annual photographic salons of the Omaha Lens and 
Shutter Club and the Nebraska State Fair; the Superintend- 
ent as a member of the council and chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee of the American Association for State and 
Local History, Chairman of the History Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, a member of the membership 
committee of the Society of American Archivists, a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Nebraska Hall of Agricul- 
tural Achievement, president of the Nebraska Writers’ Guild, 
and consultant to the Defense Department of the History 
of the United States Army in World War II. 

At present the staff is composed of fourteen full-time, 
permanent employees and seven temporary, part-time em- 
ployees. Permanent, full-time employees joining the staff 
during the past year are: Donald Danker of Campbell, for- 
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merly an instructor in history at York College, appointed 
archivist to replace Robert W. Richmond who resigned to 
accept the post of archivist with the Kansas State Historical 
Society; Gene B. Reed of Lincoln, appointed microfilm tech- 
nician to succeed Dale Yung; Mrs. Ardes Bures of Lincoln, 
secretary to the Director of the Museum; and Marilyn 
Kucera, Milligan, clerk-typist. 

The Society continues to attract new members. Mr. 
Nathan J. Gold, the Society’s Treasurer, converted his mem- 
bership from annual to life. New life members joining the 
Society during the year were: Senator D. J. Cole, Merriman; 
Byron Dunn, Lincoln; Howard Freeman, Lincoln; J. M. 
McDonald, Jr., Hastings; Ralph M. Peterson, Coleridge; and 
Harold P. Piser, Flushing, New York. In addition, 144 new 
annual members joined the Society. As of 30 September, 
the total membership was 1,767. 


THE MUSEUM 


The Museum, under the able direction of Mr. Marvin F. 
Kivett, continued to attract thousands of visitors. An esti- 
mated total of 131,718 visitors came from all sections of the 
United States and throughout the world. Of this estimated 
total, 43,906 individuals registered with 26,312 registered 
visitors being from Nebraska. Iowa led the other states with 
a total of 2,815 registered visitors while Vermont and New 
Hampshire were each represented by only 6 individuals. 
More than fifty territories and foreign countries were repre- 
sented with Canada as usual leading in number. Eighty-five 
organized groups (mainly from schools) visited the museum 
this year as compared with seventy-eight last year. This 
figure is expected to increase sharply as an adequate pro- 
gram is provided for these groups in the new building. 
A small lecture room, such as will be provided in the new 
building, will be of great service in this program. 

States, territories, and foreign countries having the larg- 
est number of registrants were: 

States 


Iowa 2,815 
Kansas 
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Illinois 1,934 
Missouri 1,343 
California 1,159 
Colorado 840 
Minnesota 742 
New York 498 
Ohio 497 
Texas 459 
Wisconsin 447 
Indiana 433 
South Dakota 427 
Michigan 416 
Oklahoma 399 
Territories and Foreign Countries 
Canada 62 
Alaska 32 
Germany 24 
Hawaii 22 
France 17 
England 17 
Japan 16 
Belgium 14 
Egypt 13 
Africa ol 12 


A total of ninety-eight different donors contributed items 
to the museum collections. Many of these gifts consisted of 
single items while others included a large number of speci- 
mens. There are still many items needed for a representative 
collection of the pioneer white period. 

A total of forty-four different display sections have been 
changed throughout the museum. Many of these are tempo- 
rary or seasonal displays used for short periods of time. 
Among the more interesting of these is a small kitchen 
utilizing materials of 1869 to 1894. 

The work of identifying materials now in the collection 
in preparation for their use in the new building has required 
considerable time. The bulk of our attention during the past 
year has been directed toward display plans for the new 
building. Certain displays in the present museum have been 
experimental in nature. 

The Society continued its cooperative project the past 
year with various state and federal agencies for the recovery 
of archeological materials which will be inundated or de- 
stroyed as a result of the Missouri River Basin Development 
Program. This work initiated in 1946 by River Basin Surveys, 
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Smithsonian Institution, has been expanded by cooperating 
state institutions with funds supplied in part by the USS. 
National Park Service. 

The scene of the investigations this year was one of the 
villages tested in 1951 in the Fort Randall Reservoir near 
Chamberlain, South Dakota. The remains of nine earthlodge 
floors, associated storage pits, and trash areas were uncovered 
during the summer. The cultural remains suggest an agricul- 
tural group related to both the early Pawnee of Nebraska 
and the Arikara of South Dakota. 

In addition to the emergency salvage work in South 
Dakota, sixteen archeological sites were recorded throughout 
Nebraska. Test excavations were also carried on at five sites 
in Nebraska. 


THE LIBRARY 


Under the effective leadership of Mr. John B. White, the 
library staff has continued to process the vast backlog of 
unorganized materials and all current acquisitions. A total 
of 4,366 volumes were cataloged during the year, of which 
2,792 were from the backlog and the remainder were acqui- 
sitions—96 by purchase, 986 by gift, and 432 by exchange. 
Thirty-five maps and 760 photographs were added to the 
collections during the year. As of 30 September, 332 Nebraska 
newspapers were being regularly received, of which 24 were 
dailies, 277 weeklies, and 31 of other frequency. Also, as of 
30 September, 272 periodicals were being currently received, 
of which 112 were published in Nebraska. In the bindery, 
408 books, including periodicals, were bound, and 362 were 
repaired; 360 newspaper volumes were bound. In summary, 
the following inventory is presented. 


Volumes 22,499 
Bound Volumes, Newspapers 26,287 
Maps " ie 125 
Microfilm reels 147 
Photographs 53,376 
Genealogical Charts 5 
Backlog (estimated volumes) 30,000 


A microfilm reader was obtained in January, and the 
long-awaited microfilm camera, Recordak Model C-1, arrived 
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2 April. The enormous task of microfilming the Society’s 
collection of Nebraska newspapers is now underway. A 
Newspaper Film Record has been started, listing our holdings 
of Nebraska newspapers on microfilm, alphabetically by 
town. A. systematic attempt to inform Nebraska editors of 
papers needed to complete our files for filming has brought 
gratifying results thus far, and will be continued as fast as 
the papers can be filmed. As of 30 September, 10,000 feet of 
microfilm had been processed. 
In the Manuscript Division, the following collections 

were processed: 

Robert W. Furnas papers, 8,202 items plus 9 volumes, 

and 8 boxes of miscellaneous material. 


Bishop George Allen Beecher papers, 4,076 items plus 
11 boxes of undated materials and 10 scrapbooks. 


Edwin A. Fry papers, 891 items, plus 2 scrapbooks. 


George W. Holdrege papers, 1,910 items, plus 11 boxes 
of miscellaneous material. 


William B. Lambert papers, 362 items, plus 682 items 
from the U.S. land office at Neligh. 


John R. Maltby papers, 2,908 items, plus 4 boxes of 
miscellaneous material. 


Samuel Maxwell papers, 4,700 items, plus 4 boxes of 
miscellaneous material. 


Composer’s manuscript and musical scores of “The Pag- 
eant of Lincoln,” by Howard I. Kirkpatrick. 


— of personal property assessment returns, Lincoln, 


Theater programs and scrapbooks of Annie Louise Miller. 


Robert V. Muir papers, 894 items, plus 1 box of mis- 
cellaneous material. 


Annual reports of Nebraska railroads to the Nebraska 
Board of Transportation, 1890-95, 25 manuscript volumes. 


Reports of County Central Committees to the State 
Relief Commission, 1895. 


Correspondence, Office of State Veterinarian, 1885-88. 
Francis E. Newton papers, 433 items. 
Frank J. North diaries. 


Omaha World-Herald’s “Oldest Farmer” contest letters, 
445 items. 
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Charles W. Pool papers, 1,532 items. 

William B. Price papers, 346 items. 

Financial records of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Nebraska, 1890-1924. 

Charter and town minutes of Rulo, 1865-1877. 
Business records and scrapbook of George D. and Her- 
bert Thayer. 


Notes, clippings, and stories collected by Martha M. 
Turner. 


Albert Watkins papers, 501 items, plus 2 boxes of mis- 
cellaneous material. 


Daniel H. Wheeler papers, 107 items. 

William H. Woods papers, 347 items, plus 34 scrapbooks 
and diaries. 

Mrs. Margaret Jane Carns papers, 86 items. 

Classroom exercises of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
1901, 28 items. 

Charles W. Giddings papers, 60 items. 

Mss. autobiography of John B. Jurnegan, 1868. 

Letters of John M. Sylvester, 1880's. 

Organization papers of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Nemaha, 5 items. 

Mss. history of Rock Bluff. 


During the year, 1,200 persons were assisted in the library. 
The library staff answered 316 telephone inquiries, and 497 
inquiries received by mail. Loans, including interlibrary 
loans, totaled 127; 366 photographs were loaned. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


The year 1953 will be the sesquicentennial of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, that great act of statesmanship through which 
this western country was secured for the United States. 
The year 1953 also will be the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the reorganization of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. In combining these two events with the opening of our 
new building we can avail ourselves of the greatest oppor- 
tunity in our history to bring before the people of this state 
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the significance of their past, and we can properly prepare 
the way for the celebration of the centennial of the organi- 
zation of Nebraska Territory in 1954. I can report to you 
that your executive board and your historical society staff 
have given—and are giving—much thought to the fulfillment 
of the obligations these opportunities impose upon us. Some 
of the details of their planning may be of interest to you. 

On 1 February 1952 the Executive Board created a com- 
mittee to study the centennial question and recommend a 
course of action for the Society. That committee consisted 
of T. L. Green of Scottsbluff, chairman, Chancellor R. G. 
Gustavson, Professor James L. Sellers, and James C. Olson. 
In its report, adopted by the Board, the committee recom- 
mended that the Society request the Governor to recommend 
to the legislature the creation of a representative commission 
to assist in the appropriate observance during 1954 of the 
territorial centennial, that commission to be provided with 
the sum of $3,000. The committee further recommended that 
the Historical Society give every possible assistance to the 
commission and to all local communities and groups, that the 
Society explore with the Kansas State Historical Society 
the possibility of suitable joint commemoration, and that the 
Society include in its budget each year during the “centen- 
nial period” (1954-1967) the sum of $1,000 to be used for the 
research, writing and publication of a series of Nebraska 
history monographs. 

To provide for its operation during the centennial period, 
the Society is requesting an appropriation of $200,878.22 for 
the biennium which begins 1 July 1953 and ends 30 June 1955. 
When compared with the amount appropriated for the cur- 
rent biennium ($168,164.75), this represents a sizeable in- 
crease. Yet, because we will not operate in our new building 
during as much of the current biennium as we originally 
had anticipated and because of strict economy in the man- 
agement of the Society’s affairs, we will have an unexpended 
balance, at the close of this biennium, estimated at $26,092.96. 
We are asking that this be reappropriated; hence in new tax 
funds our request involves an increase of only three and 
nine-tenths percent—extremely modest in view of the So- 
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ciety’s increased obligations and the steadily increasing cost 
of goods and services. 

The year 1954 can be a great year in the patriotic and 
cultural development of our people. To realize fully the 
benefits that can come from our centennial year, however, 
it will be necessary to make preparation during 1953. There- 
fore, I propose that during 1953 we endeavor: 

1. To establish the Society in its new building and to 
open that building to the public, in suitable ceremonies, as a 
significant addition to the cultural resources of this state. 

2. To double the membership of the Society, thereby 
increasing the basis of its support and influence. 

3. To strengthen the Society’s research program, in both 
history and anthropology. 

4. To enlarge the Society’s educational program so that 
the story of Nebraska may be more effectively carried to all 
of our people. 

These are large ambitions, but I am confident that given 
the resources and the public support we shall realize them. 


DONORS TO THE MUSEUM 





J. Estelle Allen 
Katherine Allen 
Duane K. Ainlay 
V. E. Augspurger 


Lincoln 
Omaha 
Evanston, Illinois 
Fairfield 


A. La Bounty Farnam 
George Beecher Kearney 
Mrs. J. A. Blackburn Arlington 
Mrs. W. H. Bowman Beatrice 


Nellie Broderson 
Mrs. Thomas B. Brown 


Menlo Park, California 
Lincoln 


Dorothy Carns Lincoln 
Rose Carson Lincoln 
Thelma Cathcart Lincoln 
Stella Chambers Columbus 
Landy Clark Lincoln 
Franklin J. Coil Lincoln 
Max H. Coover Lincoln 
Mrs. C. Minot Davison Lincoln 
Loreine Dalton Lincoln 
Mrs. Arch Donovan Lincoln 
Mrs! Anna Eatinger Lincoln 
Winfield Evans Scottsbluff 
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Jesse Faes 

Nicholas Fast Horse 
Clifton Finch 
Leslie Frank 

Mary Fuller 


Mrs. H. L. Gamer 
Richard Gelwick 

Good Will Industries 
John H. Grueber 
Henning Gustafson 
Mrs. Henning Gustafson 


Martin Hartman 
Laura B. Hartzell 
T. H. Hickman 
Almeda Hill 
Wayne Hodges 
Lue Holm 

Mrs. Lue Holm 
James Howard 
John S. Howe 

Cc. W. Hurst 


Gertrude Ireland 
Frederick A. Irving 


Mrs. H. I. Jackson 

C. A. Jewell 

Roy E. Johnson 
William R. Johnson 
Mrs. William R. Johnson 


Mrs. Robert Kucera 


Mrs. C. F. Ladd 

John Lampshire 

Mrs. A. C. Lau 

Mrs. Chas. A. Laughlin 
Garrett Lefferdink 
Irving B. Leuth 

Ernest Ludwig 

Dr. W. D. Lutton 


Lee Madsen 

Wayland Magee 
Elizabeth Mallalieu 
Mrs. Fred Marsh 

Mrs. Georgiana Masters 
L. D. Martelle 

Mrs. James McCrosky 
Mrs. Frederic McNeil 
Louise Mitchell 


Annabelle Peshek 
Mrs. J. E. Porter 
Mrs. Jesse Pound 
W. W. Putney 


Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Rockefeller Center, New York 
Maywood 

Beatrice 


Plattsmouth 
Omaha 
Lincoln 
Byron 
Madison 
Madison 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lincoln 

Phelan, California 

Falls City 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Bismarck, North Dakota 
Fremont 

Sutton 


Denver, Colorado 
West Point, New York 


Rushville 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Madison 


Ashland 


Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Amherst 

Sioux City, Iowa 


Lincoln 

Bennington 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Culbertson 

Pierce 

New York, New York 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 
Crawford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
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D. D. Reavis 
Jessie Robertson 
Mrs. Phil Ruplinger 


Robert G. Simmons 
Tryon Shepherd 

E. H. Smith 

Stanley D. Sohl 

S. S. Stewart 

Mrs. Karl Stefan 

Mrs. Frank M. Stephens 
Mrs. D. E. Stonecypher 
Charles F. Swartz 

Sons of Union Veterans 


Laura M. Thomas 
Dr. E. A. Thomas 
Irene Tolin 
Clara Tolin 


Mrs. Nettie Vetrovsky 


Elizabeth Walters 
Mrs. R. P. Westover 
Hiland H. Wheeler 

R. O. Williams 

Philip Wilson 

Alvin Wolf 

Thomas Woods 

Ralph Emerson Woods 


DONORS TO 


The Rev. J. A. Adams 

Mrs. O. V. Adams 

Mrs. T. S. Allen 

Amy Bruner Almy 

The American Legion 

Ida Anderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Askey 

Association of American Rail- 
roads 

Florence J. Atwood 

Dr. L. E. Aylsworth 


Rabbi Samuel Baron 
Catherine Beal 

Beatrice Foods Company 
Sanford Beecher 

John Bentley 

Mrs. Edith L. Bentz 


Bergen County Hist. Soc. 
Eugenie Berthold 


Henry Birdsall 
Stuart J. Bohacek 


Falls City 
Plattsmouth 
Orleans 


Lincoln 
Hartington 
York 
Lincoln 
Tecumseh 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Omaha 
Hastings 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 


Lincoln 

Boise, Idaho 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Wauneta 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

San Jose, California 


THE LIBRARY 


Elmwood 

Belgrade 

Lincoln 

West Point 

Courtesy R. C. Patterson 
Norfolk 

Lincoln 

Washington, D.C. 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 


New York City 
Public Library, South Omaha 


Cynwyd, Pa. 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, Deborah Avery Chapter 
D.A.R. 

Mrs. C. B. Curtis, Curator, North 
Hackensack, N.J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Lincoln 

Wilber 
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The Rev. Albert T. Bostelmann 
The Bowman estate 


Mrs. Ruth Brian 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Brown 
Hon. Howard Buffett 

Edwin W. Burch 

Mrs. E. W. Burgitt 

Robert H. Burns 

J. F. Burshears 


Canadian Library Assoc. 
Dorothy Carns 

Rose Carson 

Mrs. Margaret Wheeler Casady 
Lyman P. Cass 

Harold Dean Cater 


Mrs. O. W. Challburg 

Mrs. Stella North Chambers 
Chester Co. Hist. Soc. 

The Rev. Mertie E. Clute 
College of St. Mary 


Cc. J. Collins 
Cornhusker Boys State 
William M. Cox 

Mrs. Frances Craig 
First Methodist Church 
Al J. Crose 


Mrs. Jean Morton Cudahy 
Hon, Carl T. Curtis 
Czech Hist. Soc. of Nebr. 


Daughters of the Am. Revolution 
Clarence A. Davis 

Dr. Thomas M. Davis 

L. Lucile Davison 

Bob Dopf 

Mrs. Mae Durbin 


Leta M. Edwards 
Erie Railroad Company 


First Christian Church 

Farm Equipment Institute 
Federated Garden Clubs of Nebr. 
O. S. Field 

Dr. L. E. Finney 

George W. Fitch 

Gerald J. Fitzgerald 


Merlin R. Garey 
Dean R. W. Goss 
Max Gould 
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Norfolk 

Beatrice, E. C. Austin, adminis- 
trator, courtesy Mrs. John Kees, 
Lincoln 

Tucson, Arizona 

Lincoln 

Washington, D.C. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lincoln 

Laramie, Wyo. 

La Junta, Colo. 


Ottawa, Canada 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Ravenna 

Minn. Hist. Society, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Sutton 

Columbus 

West Chester, Pa. 

Winside 

Omaha, courtesy Sister Mary 
Alice, Pres. 

Omaha 

courtesy R. C. Patterson 

Pierce 

The Sidney Telegraph 

Crawford, Nebr. 

Salem, Oreg., courtesy Erwin 
Luedtke 

Chicago, Il. 

Washington, D.C. 

courtesy Anton Piskac, Omaha 


Omaha chapter 
Lincoln 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Lincoln 

Belgrade 

Bloomfield 


McCook 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Falls City, Nebr. 

Chicago, Ill. 

courtesy Mrs. E. J. Irving, Omaha 
Tecumseh 

Lincoln 

Madison, Wis. 


Edison 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
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Grand Island Public Library 
Albert C. Gretchel 


Herbert Hahn 

Helen Halbert 

Hon. Robert Harrison 
Mrs. James N. Hart 

M. S. Hartman 

Laura B. Hartzell 

The Rev. Harry Heinecke 
Frank Earl Herrick 

L. S. Herron 

The Rev. Harry E. Hess 
Dr. Leslie Hewes 

Mrs. Sutton Hice 

Almeda Hill 

Hobart Chamber of Commerce 
The Rev. B. Holm 

R. D. Holmes 

Hallie Hood 

James W. Hook 

Clara Hubbard 

Anna M. Huber 


Indian Claims Commission 


Mrs. H. I. Jackson 
Cornelius Jansen 
Mrs. C. H. Jenkins 
Dan S. Jones 

Orel Jones 


KBON 
KBRL 


KCOW 
KFAB 
KFOR 
KGFW 
KMMJ 


KODY 
KOLT 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 


Co. 
John F. Keller 
Robert P. Kelsey 
Dr. Walter Kiener 
Mrs. H. I. Kirkpatrick 
Mrs. Alfred Koch 
John Kuns 


Miss Corine Larimore 

Dr. Thomas LeDuc 

The Irving B. Leuth Collection 
Library of Congress 

Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
Lincoln City Library 
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courtesy Helen Gorder, Librarian 
Omaha 


Lincoln 

Emporia, Kansas 
Washington, D.C. 
Liberty 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lincoln 

Pawnee 

Wheaton, Il. 
Omaha 

Ogallala 

Lincoln 

York 

Falls City 

Hobart, Okla. 
Thayer 
Gothenburg 
Omaha 

New Haven, Conn. 
DeKalb, Il. 

Blair 


Washington, D.C. 


Rushville 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Lincoln 
Oconto 


Omaha 

McCook, courtesy LeRoy W. Len- 
well 

Alliance 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

Kearney 

Grand Island, courtesy Quintin E. 
McCredie 

North Platte 

Scottsbluff, courtesy L. L. Hilliard 

Hastings, courtesy A. J. Sigel 


Valentine 

Boston, Mass. 
Lincoln 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Cozad 

Kimball 


Lincoln 

Oberlin, Ohio 
Omaha 
Washington, D.C. 
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Lincoln Urban League 
Mrs. Earle L. Lionberger 
Irving B. Lueth 

Luther College 

Mrs. Mary Lutz 


John Francis McDermott 
Gregg McBride 

Robert Harry McIntire 
Mrs. Elisabeth McNeil 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McVey 


James C. Malin 

Charles H. Marley 

W. E. Martin 

Dr. and Mrs. P. O. Marvel 
Merrill J. Mattes 

Mamie J. Meredith 

Max Meyer 

Michigan Hist. Collections 
Midland College 


Hon. A. L. Miller 

Mrs. Charles Miller 

The Rev. H. Moellering 

Dr. R. Allyn Moser 

W. E. Mumby 

Mutual Ins. 200th Anniversary 
Comm. 

Frank A. Myers 


National Archives 
National Park Service 


National Park Service 

Nebraska Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

Nebraska Highway Users Conf. 

Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 

Nebraska Public Library Com- 
mission 

Nebraska State Dairymen’s 
Assoc. 

Nebraska State Fair Board 

Nebraska State Library 

Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 


Nebraska Young Republicans 


Norfolk Junior College 


Jack L. Oades and Jon F. Oades 
Omaha Public Library 
Omaha World-Herald 


Annis Bemis Palmer 
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Superior 

Omaha 

Wahoo 

Cotner Terrace, Lincoln 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln 
Norfolk, Va. 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
Lincoln 


Lawrence, Kans. 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fremont, courtesy Pres. W. P. 
Hieronymus 

Washington, D.C. 

Lincoln 

Papillion 

Omaha 

Harrison 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Washington, D.C. 

Washington, D.C., courtesy Her- 
bert E. Kahler 

Region 2, Omaha 


Lincoln 
courtesy Louis B. Maupin 
courtesy Mary Louise Hanson 


courtesy C. W. Nibler 


Lincoln, courtesy Chanc. Carl C. 
Bracy 

Lincoln, courtesy William F. 
Swanson 

courtesy Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt 


Lexington 
courtesy Mr. Philip Farish 


York 
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Arthur L. Palmer 

Palmer Insurance Agency 
Dr. Donald D. Parker 

C. Stewart Peterson 
Harold Palmer Piser 
Mrs. Walter Plybon 


Dr. Raymond J. Pool 
Dr. Louise Pound 
Prescott P.T.A. 


Merle Rathburn 

D. D. Reavis 

William Ritchie 

Estate of Salome A. Rymal 


Harold Kenneth Sage 

St. Paul Methodist Church 
Mari Sandoz 

Richard B. Sealock 


Dr. J. L. Sellers 

C. B. Shaffer 

J. M. Shippee 

Charles Smith 

Mrs. Cecil Snyder 

Sons & Daughters of Pilgrims 


Mrs. Grace Lambert Spencer 

Mrs. E. E. Squires 

Mrs. Karl Stefan 

Louise Stegner 

W. A. Stevens 

The Rev. James Stilwell, editor 

James Stone 

The Rev. Bert L. Story 

W. E. Stover 

Charles M. Sutherland 

The Charles F. Schwarz Collec- 
tion 

The Rev. Harold L. Swensen 


Dr. Robert Taft 

J. J. Talman 

Nellie Church Tilden 
The Town Teller 
George Turner 
Glenn E. Turner 


Union College Library 


Union Stock Yards Company of 
Omaha 

University of Nebr. Dept. of Art 

University of Nebraska Library 


Mrs. W. P. Venable 
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Long Beach, Calif. 

Lincoln 

Brookings, S.D. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Flushing, N.Y. 

Elmwood, courtesy Ethel Moore, 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, courtesy Mrs. Otto G. 
Hoiberg, Pres. 


Lincoln 

Falls City 

Omaha 

Lincoln, courtesy R. O. Williams 


Normal, Ill. 

Lincoln 

New York City 

Kansas City Public Library, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Lincoln 

Curtis 

North Kansas City, Mo. 

Nora 

Lincoln 

Nebraska Society, courtesy Mrs. 
C. S. Paine 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Broken Bow 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Polk 

The Nebraska Churchman 

Kearney 

North Platte 

York 

Lincoln 

courtesy Hugh Wilson, Denver, 
Colo. 

Oakland 


Lawrence, Kansas 
London, Canada 
York 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 


Lincoln, courtesy Floda Smith, Li- 
brarian 


courtesy Betty Sieler 


State Regent D.A.R., Columbus 
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WJAG 

Dr. George H. Walker 
The Rev. Charles Wantz 
Paul A. Warp 

Warp Publishing Company 
George W. Watt 

Mrs. Edna Weed 

John Wenstrand 

Dr. F. Woody Werking 
Judge D. P. West 
Wheaton College Library 
J. C. Whitten 

T. F. A. Williams 

Mrs. L. C. Wimberly 
Silas E. Wixson 

Charles E. Wood 

Myrtle M. Wood 

Ralph Emerson Woods 
Writers Club 


York College 


Norfolk, courtesy Bob Thomas 

Lincoln 

York 

Minden 

Minden 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Evansville, Ind 

Nebraska City 

Wheaton, II. 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Talmage 

Wabash 

San Jose, Calif. 

Lincoln High School, courtesy 
Esther D. Montgomery 


York 


NEW MEMBERS 
1 October 1951 to 30 September 1952 


ADAMS 

Hastings 
Hastings College (Exch.) 
McDonald, J. M., Jr. (Life) 


BLAINE 

Halsey 
Crouch, Mrs. Henry F. 
Smith, Carl E. 


BOX BUTTE 
Alliance 
Radio Station KCOW (Exch.) 


BUFFALO 
Amherst 
Ludwig, Ernest A. 


CASS 
Louisville 
Louisville Public Library 
Union 
Frand, Mrs. Roy 


CEDAR 
Coleridge 
Peterson, Ralph M. (Life) 


CHASE 
Imperial 
Emery, Mrs. Harriet K. 


CHERRY 

Merriman 
Cole, D. J. (Life) 

Valentine 
Keller, John F. 


CHEYENNE 
Lodgepole 
Schmale, Mrs. Louis 


COLFAX 

Schuyler 
Pospishiel, Mrs. Lloyd L. 
Sadilek, Mrs. W. B. 


CUSTER 
Mason City 
Mason City Transcript 
Merna 
Beal, Mrs. Edna 
Weissert 
Pirnie, Roger 
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DAWES 
Crawford 
Hall, Mrs. Zula 


DAWSON 
Cozad 
School District No. 80 
Lexington 
High, Mrs. Leon 
Kain, Lloyd 
Radio Station KRVN (Exch.) 


DEUEL 
Big Springs 
Big Springs Enterprise 
Chappell 
Smith, Mrs. Haven 


DODGE 
Fremont 
Discus, F. P. 
Midland College (Exch.) 
Mitten, William N. 
Hooper 
Tillman, A. M. 


DOUGLAS 

Bennington 
Hickey, C. W. 

Omaha 

Brinker, Howard R. 
Clark, Dale 
College of St. Mary (Exch.) 
Dale, Courtney E. 


Duchesne College of the Sacred 


Heart (Exch.) 
Federation for Jewish Service 

(Inst.) 
Furnas, R. W. 
Halbrook, William T. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Ruth C. 
Harvey, Kenneth G. 
Haynes, Rowland 
Hellner, Fred N. 
Jacob, Mr. and Mrs. Morris E. 
LeMar, Harold D. 
Lowman, A. A. 
McDermott, J. Francis 
Moser, Ellsworth 
Nebraska Cooperator (Exch.) 
Noble, Mrs. W. F. 
Paxton, James L., Jr. 
Potorf, E. L. 
Radio Station KBON (Exch.) 
Radio Station KFAB (Exch.) 
Radio Station KOIL (Exch.) 


Smith, Ralph J. 

Timme, Fred A. 

Van Horne, E. W. 

Wittson, Cecil L. 
Waterloo 

Nordgren, A. R. 


DUNDY 
Benkelman 


Benge, Raymond 
Calkins, Robert L. 


FILLMORE 
Fairmont 
Mumby, Mrs. Marjorie 
GARDEN 
Oshkosh 
Busey, Nellie A. 
GARFIELD 
Burwell 
Nelson, Mrs. Leo M. 
HALL 
Grand Island 
Alter, I. R. 
Martin, Bill 
Olson, Robert 
Radio Station KMMJ (Exch.) 
HITCHCOCK 
Trenton 
Riley, Paul D. 
Thuman, A. 
HOOKER 
Mullen 
Beard, Floyd 
Venton, Margaret 
JEFFERSON 
Daykin 
Damm, Herman C. 
KEITH 
Brule 
Kampfe, E. A. 
KIMBALL 
Kimball 
Johnson, Mrs. Carl 
LANCASTER 
Lincoln 


Aitken, William I. 
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All Souls Unitarian Church 
(Exch.) 

Bixby, Helen 

Bracy, Carl C. 

Campbell, R. E. 

Carlson, Elmer 

Cherry, Mrs. L. D. 

Cline, Earl 

Dunn, Byron (Life) 

Dunn, George W., Jr. 

Ferguson, O. J. 

Freeman, Howard (Life) 

Hall, Mrs. P. E. 

Heyl, Charles H. 

Irving Junior High School 

Larson, G. S. 

Miller, Mrs. Charles 


Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, 


inc. (Exch.) 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Library (Exch.) 

Pritchard, C. G. 

Rader, R. R. 

Radio Station KFOR 

Roberts, Carrie 

Seacrest, Fred 

Stern, Clarence A. 

Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 


Thomson, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. M. 


Whitten, John C. 
Williams, Richard O. 

Waverly 
Loder, Fred 


LINCOLN 
North Platte 
Madison, A. W. 
Nicholas, Mrs. Dorothy 
Radio Station KODY (Exch.) 


MADISON 

Norfolk 
DeLay, J. J. 
Edgar, Adrian J. 
Eichelberger, W. O. 
Fryer, Roy H. 
Healey, Mrs. Frank 
Norfolk Junior College (Exch.) 
Radio Station WJAG (Exch.) 


NUCKOLLS 
Nelson 
Gell, Robert L. 
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OTOE 
Lorton 
Ashton, Mrs. Carl 
Nebraska City 
Lightbody, Edgar 
McGaffey, Mrs. Don 
Whitten, Merritt 
Talmage 
Wood, Charles E. 


PAWNEE 
Pawnee City 
Bradbury, Lawrence R. 
Halfhide, Arthur G. 
Howard, Jack M. 
Stitzel, George K. 


PHELPS 

Bertrand 
Johnson, John I. 

Holdrege 
Pierce, Mrs. J. H. 
Schnert, Mrs. Christine 


POLK 
Osceola 
Roberts, Mrs. Gladys 
Polk 


Stevens, W. S. 


RED WILLOW 
McCook 


Grim, Melvin 
Radio Station KBRL (Exch.) 


ROCK 
Bassett 
Hutton, Harold 


SALINE 
Crete 
Brt, Edward C. 
Collett, Mrs. W. S. 
Vetrovsky, Mrs. Nettie 


SEWARD 
Seward 
Hughes, Ben H. 
Langevin, Thomas H. 
Wake, T. H. 


SCOTTS BLUFF 
Scottsbluff 
Olsson, Loren G. 
Radio Station KOLT (Exch.) 
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SHERIDAN 
Hay Springs 
Morgan, Paul C. 
Rushville 
Sawyer, E. O. 


SHERMAN 
Litchfield 
Lang, Mrs. Byrel 
Litchfield Public Schools 
Loup City 
Diefenderfer, Mrs. J. J. 
Mathew, R. H. 
Scharnow, Mrs. William F. 
Van, Ann 


Waite, Mrs. W. S. 
Rockville 
Seifert, Mrs. John 


THOMAS 
Thedford 
Swift, Mrs. J. C. 


VALLEY 
Ord 
Yost, Mrs. Mike 


YORK 
Bradshaw 
Palmer, Nona 


OUT OF STATE 


CALIFORNIA 
Burlingame 
Lonergan, M. V. 
Long Beach 
Taylor, Calvin H. 
Pomona 
O’Neil, Mrs. Kathryn F. 
San Bernardino 
Seabury, Mrs. G. A. 
San Jose 
Woods, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Stockton 
College of the Pacific (Exch.) 
Whittier 
Palmer, Harry E. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Denton, Donald W. 


FLORIDA 
Miami Shores 
Harris, Olin E, 


IDAHO 
Boise 
Day, Mrs. Jennie N. 


IOWA 
Burlington 
Allen, Mrs. George, Jr. 
Cherokee 
Sanford Museum (Exch.) 
Marshalltown 
Boten, Helen 


KANSAS 
Lawrence 
Warne, Clinton 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis 
Coletta, Paolo E. 


MICHIGAN 
Coopersville 
Lynn, Mrs. Agnes D. 


MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Western Historical Manuscript 
Collection (Exch.) 
St. Louis 
The Historical Bulletin 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Cramer, J. L. 
Columbus 
White, Dudley 


NEW JERSEY 
Cranford 
Stanley, Mrs. E. O. 


NEW YORK 
Flushing 
Piser, Harold P. (Life) 
Fort Ticonderoga 
Fort Ticonderoga Museum (Exch.) 
New York City 
Sandoz, Mari 


OHIO 
Columbus 
Franklin County Historical So- 
ciety (Exch.) 
Dayton 
Broadfoot, Clarence 
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OREGON 
Eugene 
University of Oregon Library 
(Exch.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
Watson, Ralph M. 


WASHINGTON 
Mount Vernon 
Anderson, Mrs. Vera Fryer 


BUDAPEST 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia 
Konyvtara (Exch.) 


DECEASED MEMBERS 
1 October 1951 to 30 September 1952 


Atkinson, Leo 
Brown, Clinton M. 
Butler, Benjamin 
Childs, E. W. 
Claassen, C. J. 
Davis, Edward S. 
Kilpatrick, Mrs. S. S. 
Orr, Ellison 
Peterson, B. J. 
Puls, W. H. 
Robinson, E. T. 
Rossiter, E. W. 
Stafford, W. J. 
Steinhart, John W. 
Thomas, Lloyd C. 
Taut, Wilson 
Townsend, Alva C. 


Weitzel, Frederick M. 


Weston, H. T. 
Wheelock, Mrs. Doris 
Wherry, Kenneth S. 
Woods, Frank H. 


Ogallala 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Mills 

Omaha 

North Platte 
Beatrice 
Waukon, Iowa 
Hay Springs 
Plattsmouth 
Waterloo 
Hartington 
Scottsbluff 
Nebraska City 
Kearney 
North Platte 
Lincoln 
Albion 
Beatrice 
Hyannis 
Washington, D.C. 
Lincoln 














NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Report of the Treasurer 
1 October 1951 to 30 September 1952 


BY NATHAN J. GOLD 


of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 


1 AM submitting herewith my annual report as Treasurer 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 


Account No. 335 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund 
Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Foundation Fund 
Building Fund 
Account No. 335, funds appropriated by the State Legis- 
lature, is disbursed by the State Treasurer. The Miscella- 
neous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
and the Foundation Fund are administered under the au- 
thority of the Society’s Treasurer by the Trust Department 
of the Continental Bank of Lincoln. This service is furnished 
without cost to the Society and at this time I wish to express 
our continued appreciation for that service and particularly 
for the assistance rendered by Mr. A. W. Griffin, Trust Officer. 
The Building Fund consists of bonds invested by the 
State Treasurer, bonds invested by the Society and Auditor 
Account No. 880. All of the Society’s accounts are subject 
to a regular audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 


SALARIES & MAINTENANCE FUND, NO. 335 


Total Appropriation for 1951-1953 Biennium $168,164.75 
Balance in Appropriation 1 October 1951 155,992.49 
Disbursements 1 October 1951 to 30 September 1952 58,202.73 
Balance in Appropriation 30 September 1952 $ 97,789.76 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries, Regular $ 38,689.49 
Salaries, Temporary Part Time 3,571.52 
O.A.S.I. (our contribution) 855.88 
Postage Saivatideaie 650.00 
Telephone & Telegraph 287.95 
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Freight 96.92 
Travel Expense 581.64 
Publishing and Printing 2,325.76 
Archeological Expense . 194.84 
Other Operating Expense 20.24 
Office Supplies 1,237.55 
Photo Supplies ; 50.56 
Other Supplies (includes Microfilm) 1,380.00 
Office Repair........ aah 5.00 
Auto Maintenance 48.18 
Other Repairs 19.43 
Office Equipment 5,890.51 
Books and Maps a 519.89 
Automobile 1,727.24 
Other Equipment 50.13 
Total $ 58,202.73 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 1 October 1951 $ 4,943.85 
Cash Receipts 1 October 1951 to 30 September 1952 8,403.73 
Total $ 13,347.58 
Cash Disbursements 1 October to 30 September 1952 10,763.88 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 30 September 1952 $ 2,583.70 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
Membership Dues (Annual) $ 2,471.00 
Membership Dues (Life) 350.00 
Sale of Publications 174.70 
Sale of Photographs ; 63.42 
Sale of Books 43.50 
Fees for Affidavits ; 4.00 
Receipts for 1951 Annual Dinner 338.00 
N.S.D.N. Share of Expense 1951 Annual mane 30.40 
Postage Refund 9.66 
Federal Aid Archeological Work 4,750.91 
Sons & Daughters of the Pilgrims (Gift) 48.19 
Reimbursement of Travel Expense 112.00 
Miscellaneous Income 7.95 
Total $ 8,403.73 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Photographs $ 473.53 
Books Meine 29.20 
Drayage . ssingetaiata 9.93 
Bindery Expense RNS ee ee 10.25 
Board Meeting apne. x ste 16.50 
Printing ee AL ae 46.13 
ESSE RSD eerie eee ete Ve ES 804.94 
Labor and Materials (dioramas) Ee Ee cae ne Wel 5,012.17 


1951 Annual Meeting lik Siding Sactoebaaelat 427.75 
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1952 Spring Meeting 17.00 
Archeological Expense 3,810.24 
Miscellaneous Expense 106.24 
Total $ 10,763.88 


JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY MEMORIAL FUND: 
Receipts: Bequest from the Estate of the late 


Jessie T. Langworthy $ 1,000.00 
Expenditures none 
~ Balance 30 September 1952 $ 1,000.00 
Foundation Fund 
Receipts: A. R. Owens $ 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous , 297.00 
Balance 30 September 1952 $ 1,297.00 


BUILDING FUND 


Inasmuch as the Building Fund extends beyond the reporting 
year, I felt that it would be more meaningful to present an over-all 
statement. 


Balance in Fund 1 July 1951 $592,517.88 
Receipts 1 July 1951 to 18 October 1952: 
Permanent School: Special Levy 674.10 
Interest on Trust Fund Invested ; 5,409.86 
Misc. Cash: Bonds and Interest Account 214.84 
Total $598,816.68 


CONTRACT SUMMARY 


General Contract ; 
(Olson Construction Co.) $378,812.00 


Surety Bond 1% , 3,788.12 
Modification #G-1 5,000.00 
Total $387,600.12 
Electric Wiring Contract 
(George Knapp) $ 44,948.00 
Surety Bond 1% 449.48 
Modification #E-1 196.00 
Modification #E-2 333.00 
Total ' 45,926.48 
Heating, Plumbing and Ventilating Contract 
(Reinhardt Brothers) $ 63,995.00 
eS See ie 639.95 
Modification #HVP-1 , 170.00 


Total sia i ee IE 64,804.95 
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Finish Hardware Contract 

(R. L. White Company) 
Newspaper Stack Contract 

(Hamilton Manufacturing Co.) 
Elevator Contract 

(O’Keefe Elevator Co.) 


Grand Total 
Architects’ Fee 
Total 
Expenditures 1 July 1951 to 18 October 1952: 
Olson Construction Company 
Reinhardt Brothers 
George Knapp 
Architect 
Total 


Uncommitted Balance 18 October 1952 


1,720.00 
6,500.00 
16,716.00 
$523,267.55 
$ 26,163.38 


$549,430.93 


$178,845.00 
28,211.36 
19,527.74 
15,000.00 


$241,584.10 


$ 49,385.75 


From this uncommitted balance we still have exhibit 
cases and furnishings to purchase. We will welcome dona- 
tions for specific or general purposes and would be glad to 


talk with anyone about them. 











A Brief History of Sherman County, Nebraska. By Meroe J. 
Owens. (Norfolk, Nebraska: The Norfolk Daily News, 
1952. xii + 258 pp. Illustrations and bibliography.) 


This volume by the daughter of a distinguished pioneer 
family of the Loup Valley is a valuable contribution to 
Nebraska’s local history. Based on thorough research in 
local records, both in the county and in the library of the 
State Historical Society, and interviews with many of the 
county’s citizens, the book provides a well-organized, well- 
written account of Sherman County’s history from the Indian 
period to the present. 

Unlike so many county histories, which are little more 
than lists of early settlers and accounts of calamities com- 
piled for local consumption, Miss Owens’ book successfully 
interprets the county’s development in a way that will make 
it useful for that growing number of students of American 
history who realize the importance of our local past in 
explaining the American experience. Miss Owens describes 
the physical characteristics of the county in terms that help 
explain its early settlement. I am happy to observe that she 
has made use of recent studies on soil classifications. Other 
particularly valuable chapters are those on Transportation 
and Communication, From Ranching to Diversified Farming, 
Irrigation, and Drouth and Relief. 

The narrative is enlivened with many anecdotes. For 
example, she describes (p. 180) the activities of an insurance 
company which held many mortgages on Sherman County 
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farms and which during the Thirties acquired title to many 
of them. The company, she explains, tried to meet the situa- 
tion with a fair policy of rentals and no forcible ejection of 
lessees. It also made an effort to improve its farms, in the 
course of which it spread large quantities of red and white 
paint across the county’s landscape. “During those years, 
if one saw an unpainted farmstead, the remark was, ‘He’s 
trying to hang on,’ if painted, ‘Belongs to an insurance 
company.’ ” 

Another story of interest describes the cooperative efforts 
of Sherman County sportsmen to introduce pheasants into 
the county in 1910—efforts which brought about the begin- 
ning of those propagation activities which have resulted in 
such good hunting in the area. 

There are names, too, in this excellent history—hundreds 
of them—and a good index would have helped in using the 
volume, although the rather detailed Table of Contents 
helps in a sense to compensate for this minor shortcoming. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 


The North American Buffalo: A Critical Study of the Species 
in Its Wild State. By Frank Gilbert Roe. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1951. viii + 957 pp. Frontispiece, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $12.00.) 


This publication should be of interest not only to the 
specialist, whether he be a zoologist, historian, or anthro- 
pologist, but also to the interested layman. The author has 
sought to cover all phases of the buffalo picture from the 
earliest historical references in eastern United States to the 
last buffalo in their native habitat. For the most part the 
author has relied on historical references by early explorers, 
army officers, pioneers, professional buffalo hunters, and 
others who came in contact with the buffalo. Although the 
sub-title might suggest a zoological approach to the problem, 
it is more that of a historical study. The appendix includes 
more than two hundred pages of the concluding section of 
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the publication. This section includes a wide range of titles 
from “Buffalo Synonymy” through “Early Buffalo Domesti- 
cation,” “Buffalo, Indian, and Legislation” to “Indian Canni- 
balism.” 

Of interest to Nebraskans are the numerous references 
to buffalo in the Central Plains area and the great slaughter 
which followed the coming of the railroad. “Every one 
wanted to kill buffalo, and no one was willing to do the 
skinning and curing. Thousands upon thousands of buffalo 
were killed for their tongues alone, and never skinned.” 

The view held by certain army officers that it was nec- 
essary to destroy the buffalo in order to defeat the Indian 
was also championed by certain members of Congress who 
opposed protective legislation. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday, one of the few trained scientists to 
produce works on the bison, is considered by the author as 
“a zoologist of the first order, but a very inferior historian.” 

Perhaps the chapter titled “The Influence of the Buffalo 
Environment upon Indian Mentality” may not be entirely 
acceptable to certain of the psychologists or anthropologists 
but it will be of interest to all. Seldom is a publication pro- 
duced which attempts to cover all aspects of a particular 
subject to the extent found in this volume. The final value 
of the publication must rest largely on the author’s evalua- 
tion of the historical references. This publication will be, 
however, of great interest to anyone concerned with western 
history whether it be of the white or Indian period. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Marvin F. Kivett 


The Mustangs. By J. Frank Dobie. (Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1952. xvii + 376 pp. Illustrations, notes and 
index. $6.00.) 


J. Frank Dobie’s most recent book, The Mustangs, is his 
third full-length contribution to the saga of the animals that 
are peculiar to the Western United States. Nearly a dozen 
years ago he published The Longhorns (reviewed in Ne- 
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braska History, XXII |July-September, 1941], 286.), a fasci- 
nating history of the origin and development of the longhorn 
cattle industry on the Great Plains. More recently The Voice 
of the Coyote recited the tales and legends surrounding 
that animal’s place in Western annals. Just a few months ago 
appeared The Mustangs to complete the trio. 

The Mustangs is primarily a history of the wild horses 
that roamed our western states a century ago. It is, however, 
much more than that. It is a chapter in the epic of such states 
as Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Kansas. It is 
an appreciable addition to the stories surrounding the origins 
of such wide spots in the road as Bent’s Fort, Independence, 
Sonora, Corpus Christi, and Santa Fe. It contributes to the 
romantic legends about such waterways as the Colorado, 
the Arkansas, the San Saba, the Cimarron, and Jim Ned 
Creek. 

There are almost as many people in The Mustangs as there 
are horses. Sometimes they are treated homogeneously, as 
Indians, vaqueroes, mountain men, Texas Rangers, and 
mustangers. More personally they are introduced as indi- 
viduals, among them “Uncle Dick” Wootton, Zebulon Pike, 
John C. Fremont, Josiah Gregg, Jim Beckwourth and Jim 
Bridger, Stephen F. Austin, Kit Carson, George Catlin, Big- 
foot Wallace, and Bob Lemmons. (In a recent letter, Dobie 
indicated that no one of the hundreds whom he interviewed, 
in the course of the twenty-five years he spent doing research 
for The Mustangs, appealed to his imagination quite so much 
as did Bob Lemmons, the powerful old Negro who turned 
mustanger.) 

By means of the Spanish conquistadores and their follow- 
ers, Dobie transports the horse from its Arabian habitat to 
the American scene. As the inquisitive conquerors of conti- 
nents, instilled with religious fervor and a lust for precious 
metals, moved along exploratory trails, some of their horses 
left them, a few here in a vicious storm, a few there through 
Indian raids, a few elsewhere as gifts to powerful friends. 
From such scattered beginnings surged the tens of thousands 
of mustangs, once dominating western United States in com- 
petition with the buffalo and the longhorns. 
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There were outstanding individuals among the mustangs, 
moreover, just as there were among the mustangers. “Trig- 
ger” flashing across the screen with Roy Rogers and “Silver” 
appearing on the air waves regularly with The Lone Ranger 
are merely present day personifications of Black Kettle and 
Black Devil, the Ghost of the Llano Estacado, Comanche, and 
the Pacing White Mustang. Many of the stories appearing in 
The Mustangs have been printed elsewhere, particularly in 
Mustangs and Cow Horses, a publication of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society edited in part by Dobie. With proper credit 
given to their earlier sources, they are retold here with a 
freshness and with modifications that make them pleasant 
to re-read. 

Those of us who are interested in his kind of history never 
fail to appreciate Dobie’s skillful use of the colorful ver- 
nacular in his writings and his familiarity with the musical 
Spanish tongue. Discreetly scattered throughout all of his 
books are quick bursts of poetry, a verse or couplet from a 
master, a stanza or two from an unknown. His use of the 
first person in narration and his application of direct quota- 
tions of individuals providing source material make his 
writings more appealing to the reader. His similes indicate 
originality of thinking and expression, and superlatives are 
employed judiciously. 

The illustrations in The Mustangs are very well done. 
The black and white sketches prepared so profusely by 
Charles Banks Wilson sparkle with the alertness and power 
of the horses, comparing favorably with the interpretative 
work of Tom Lea in earlier Dobie books. The scholar will 
be annoyed by the fact that most of the footnote data appear 
in the bibliographic section at the rear of the book. This, 
however, is a device—over which I suspect Dobie has little 
control—used regularly by his publisher to attract more 
general] readers. There is a fairly detailed index, a significant 
section woefully lacking in his Apache Gold and Yaqui 
Silver. 

Dobie tells me that he knew more than twenty-five years 
ago that he was going to write this book. Fortunately he 
started gathering his material then, before all the old mus- 
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tangers had crossed the Divide. Fortunately, too, he waited 
to write it until now when he could take advantage of the 
body of scholarship that has more recently been devoted to 
the role of the horses among the North American Indians. 
In The Mustangs he has succeeded in expressing that “pard- 
like spirit,” (term he used to describe Shelley in A Texan 
in England), toward which he dedicated himself during these 
decades of gathering information and writing the book. 


The University of Nebraska Libraries Arthur J. Vennix 


Yellowstone National Park, Historical and Descriptive. By 
Marie M. Augspurger. (Middletown, Ohio: The Naegele- 
Auer Printing Co., 1948. xx + 247 pp. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography and index.) 


Miss Augspurger took a lot of steam out of the sails of 
this reviewer by conceding in the preface that she is not 
the “great writer” which the Yellowstone Park wonders 
deserve. Her work contains a few misconceptions and inac- 
curacies, and it does not fully achieve historical perspective. 
It is half popular history, with emphasis on the earlier more 
romantic aspects, and half guidebook, being rather too closely 
modeled in this respect after the durable best-selling book 
of the same name by Hiram M. Chittenden. Nevertheless, 
it is a valiant work which could be read with great profit 
by the millions who have visited or who propose to visit 
geyserland. 

The author’s enthusiasm is sincere and contagious, and 
she has shot the works, so to speak, in the picture depart- 
ment. Nearly 150 illustrations, many of them full-page size, 
help to make the book a highly desirable item for the eager 
tourist. In the opinion of this reviewer, it is a better buy 
for the casual reader than either of its two current rivals. 
Chittenden, above-mentioned, while a superior prose writer, 
is stingily illustrated and in some respects obsolete. Beal’s 
The Story of Man in Yellowstone, reviewed in Nebraska 
History, XXXI (March, 1950), 81-84, while moderately well 
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illustrated and not lacking in verve, seems less well balanced. 
Considering all three efforts, the field is still wide open for a 
comprehensive and scholarly treatment of Yellowstone 
history. 

On the whole, Miss Augspurger’s work is conscientiously 
accurate. For the record, attention is directed to a few of the 
questionable statements. The story that the true Sacajawea 
of Lewis and Clark fame died in 1884 at Fort Washakie, 
Wyoming (p. 16), is one of the shakiest proposition in west- 
ern American history, notwithstanding the wording on the 
grave marker. Colter’s sojourn up the Yellowstone in 1806 
(p. 20) was not a solitary one. “Colter’s Hell” (p. 25) was 
an actual spot on the map, near present Cody, Wyoming. 
It did not refer to the thermal wonders within present Yel- 
lowstone Park, a fact demonstrated by this reviewer in an 
article in the September, 1949 issue of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, and confirmed in the new book John Coul- 
ter, by Burton Harris. 

There was no such thing as the Ashley Fur Company 
(p. 26), and Jim Bridger could not have been “an employee 
of two fur companies” in 1820, since his first venture out of 
St. Louis was with Ashley in 1822. It is misleading to imply 
that the painter George Catlin had the Yellowstone Park 
region in mind when he suggested in the 1830’s that the 
Government set apart a “Nation’s Park, containing man and 
beast in all the wildness and freshness of their natural 
beauty.” It is certain that Catlin never set foot in this area, 
and there is little to suggest that he even heard of the place. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
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Lewis E. Atherton discusses, “The Western Country Town 
—Myth and Reality,” in Agricultural History, July, 1952. 


Edith L. Neale, “Fort Calhoun, Nebraska,” The Greater 
Nebraskan, November, 1952, is a brief account of the history 
of Fort Calhoun, and particularly of its predecessor, Fort 
Atkinson, by the curator of the Washington County Histori- 
cal Museum. 


Joseph Kinsey Howard, “New Concepts of Plains His- 
tory,” The Montana Magazine of History, October, 1952, 
brings to print a paper read by the late Mr. Howard at the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion at Bloomington, Indiana, April 19, 1946. The editor of 
this magazine, in reading the article, recalled the interest 
with which he heard the paper. 


Ray Mattison concludes “Ranching in the Dakota Bad- 
lands,” in North Dakota History, July, 1952. 


Ellis L. Armstrong, “Trenton Dam: Another Era for the 
Upper Republican Valley,” The Reclamation Era, October, 
1952, includes a brief account of the archeological investiga- 
tions conducted by the State Historical Society in the area 
during 1950. 


Roger V. Shumate, “The Nebraska Unicameral Legisla- 
ture,” The Western Political Quarterly, September, 1952, is a 
discussion of the Nebraska legislature by the Director of 
Research for the Legislative Council. 
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Irvin G. Wyllie writes on “Bryan, Birge, and the Wiscon- 
sin Evolution Controversy, 1921-1922,” in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, Summer, 1952, describing the bitter 
controversy between the Great Commoner and President 
Edward A. Birge of the University of Wisconsin. 


In the same issue, Mary Hardgrove Hebberd, “Notes on 
Dr. David Franklin Powell, Known as ‘White Beaver,’” dis- 
cusses the career of a friend and associate of William F. Cody. 
Powell spent part of his boyhood in Omaha and Lone Tree. 
“Legend has it that Powell and his brothers received valu- 
able experience in their teens in Indian ways and were 
helpful as scouts to the army. They claimed to have known 
most of the famous plainsmen. Apparently Frank’s friendship 
with Buffalo Bill dates from this time. Powell, already a 
thirty-second degree Mason, conferred the Master’s degree 
upon Cody at Platte Valley Lodge, Cottonwood Springs, 
Nebraska, where Powell was Deputy Grand Master for 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming.” 


Also in the same issue, Gilbert H. Doane, formerly Libra- 
rian at the University of Nebraska and now Librarian at 
Wisconsin, has an article, “Ancestor Hunting,” that will 
interest many of our readers. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Louise Pound, Professor Emeritus of English at the 
University of Nebraska, is a frequent contributor to this 
magazine. 


Dr. Maurice C. Latta is Assistant Professor of Economics 
at the University of Nebraska. An earlier article on Custer 
County by Dr. Latta appeared in the September issue of this 
magazine. 


Robert W. Richmond recently resigned as Archivist of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Kansas State Historical Society. A similar 
article by Mr. Richmond on the Oregon Trail appeared in 
the September issue of this magazine. 
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240-243; over Papillion Creek, 
240; on the Loup River, 243-244 

Ficklin’s station, 5 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” by Anna Bemis 
Palmer, 180-185 

Fire Departments, volunteer, ac- 
tivities of 180 ff.; competition 
among, 180-182 

Fite, Gilbert C., Mount Rushmore, 
reviewed, 196-197 

Fitzgerald, John, 209 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, 156 

Florentine, Sgt. Walter, 23 

Fontenelle, Lucien, 7 n. 

Fort Bernard, 162, 175 

Fort Bridger, 115 

Fort C. F. Smith, 6 

Fort Casper, 5 

Fort Childs, 157 

Fort Collins, 19 

Fort Halleck, 22 

Fort Kearny, on the Missouri, es- 
tablishment of, 156; abandon- 
ment of site, 157, 169 

Fort Kearny, on the Platte, 15, 
109; establishment of in 1848, 
157; important post on the trail, 
157, 168; description of, 168 

Fort Laramie, extent of military 
reservation surrounding, 9-10; 
19 ff.; emigration past in 1850, 
111, 158; description of, by over- 
land travelers, 164 ff.; purchase 
of by U.S. government in 1849, 
166; increasing aid and accom- 
modations for emigrants offered 
by, 175-178 

Fort McPherson National Ceme- 
tery, 17-18 

“Fort Mitchell, Scotts Bluff, Ne- 
braska Territory,” by Merrill J. 
Mattes, 1-34 

Fort Mitchell, site of, 1; conditions 
leading to founding of, 2-3; new 
material on, 2-3, 18 ff.; military 
posts contemporary with, 4-6; 
other Fort Mitchells, 7-8; loca- 
tion of 6-9; commanding officers 
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at, 12; reports and orders from, 
18-34 

“Fort Mitchell Cemetery,” 16 

Fort Mitchell trading post, 7 

Fort Phil Kearny, 6 

Fort Platte, description of, 162-163 

Fort Reno, 6 

Fort William, 155-156 

Fouts, Capt. William D., 10, 12, 14, 
17 

Furay, Lt. John B., 32 

Furman Gertrude, 185 

Furman, W. J., 185 


Gere, C. H., 88 

Ghost Dances, among the Sioux 
Indians at Pine Ridge, 215 ff. 

Gilmore, J. G., 213 

Goddard, Leonard, 51 

Gold, Nathan J., report of, as 
Treasurer of Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 270-273 

Gold Rush, 1849-1850, overland 
journey of James Mason, 103- 
121, 157, 166 ff. 

Gothenburg, Nebr., 95, 99 

Gould, Everett, 184 

Gould W. E., 183 

Gray, Glenn W., review by, 129- 
131 

Greeny, John J., 22 

Grover, Richard, 17 


Haran, Capt. T. B., 22 

Harmon, Appleton M., 238 

Harvey, Robert, 16 

Hatcher, John Bell, 206 n. 

Hawk’s Ferry, 178 

Hawley’s Ferry, 244 

Hay Springs Investigating Asso- 
ciation, 214 

Hay Springs, Nebr., 212, 214 

Heil, L. A., 16 

Hewitt, Bruce, 214 

Higham, John, editor, “A Repub- 
lican Estimate of Party Prob- 
lems in 1892,” 54-57 

Hill, Lena, 51 

Hindman, Wash, 43 

Historical articles of interest, not- 
* 67-68; 135-136; 198-200; 283- 

Holland, Jennie, 51 

Holmes, Don P., 96, 101 

Horse Creek, Battle of, 3, 14-17; 
—_— Treaty Council of 1851 
at, 
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Horse Creek Station, 5 

Horseshoe Creek, 112 n. 

Horseshoe Station, 5, 22 

Hotze, Charles A., 42 

Hotze, Fred, 42 

Hotze, Tilla, 51 

Hotze, W. H., “Pioneer School 
Days in Southwest Nebraska—A 
Reminiscence,”41-53 

Hughes, Capt. Robert P., 12, 14 

Hunfreville, Capt. J. L., 22, 23 

Humphrey, Lt. H. P., 33, 34 

Hunt, R. S., 16 

Hunter, Louis C., Steamboats on 
the Western Rivers, reviewed, 
131-132 

INDEPENDENCE Rock, description 
of, 113 

Indian Agent, by Albert H. 
Kneale, reviewed, 64-65 

Indianola, Nebr., first school in, 
43; primitive equipment in 
early schools of, 43, 44; develop- 
ment of schools in, 45 ff. 

Indians, conflicts with, Battle of 
Horse Creek, 14-17; attack on 
Deer Creek ’Station, 18; skir- 
mish at Platte Bridge, 20: other 
engagements, 21 ff.; ghost dance 
religion and Wounded Knee 
battle, 215-217 


JARUSEK, Raymond, 105 

Jessup, A. E., 186 

“John G. Maher Hoaxes,” by 
Louise Pound, 203-219 

Johnson, William E. “Pussyfoot,” 
89 


Kansas Landing, 106 n. 

Kearny, Col. Stephen W., 168 

Kelly, Herbert, 210 

Kerns, John, 244 

King, John S., 42 

Kivett, Marvin F., review by, 276- 
277 

Knapp, W. R., 180 

Knapp, Mrs. W. R., 181 

Kneale, Albert H., Indian Agent, 
reviewed, 64-65 

Kneff, Miss H. E., 46 

Knox, Wayne, 105 

Kuhlman, Charles, Legend into 
History; The Custer Mystery, 
reviewed, 126-128 
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La Bonte Station, 5 

La Prele Station, 5 

Latta, Maurice C., “Economic De- 
velopment of Custer County 
Through World War I and the 
New Era, 1914-1929,” 139-153; 
“Economic Effects of Drouth 
and Depression upon Custer 
County, 1929-1942,” 221-236 

Le Clerc, Naricisse, 7 

Legend into History: The Custer 
Mystery, by Charles Kuhlman, 
reviewed, 126-128 

Linn, Asst. Surg. H. L., 32 

Long, Maj. Stephen H., expedition 
of, 186 

Longnecker, John, 42 

Looking Glass Creek, 245 

Loomis, Leander, description of 
Fort Laramie in 1850, 175-176 

Loomis, Russell, 41 

Loos, John, review by, 192-194 

Loup Fork, Pawnee mission at, 
238-239; fording of, 243; ferries 
on, 243-244 

Lower California Crossing, de- 
scription of emigrant trains 
fording, 158 

Lupton, L. P., 162 


McApams, Charles F., 52 

McClosky, James, 173 

McDermott, John Francis, “De 
Smet’s Illustrator: Father Nich- 
olas Point,” 35-40; “Early 
Sketches of T. R. Peale,” 186- 
189; Up the River with Audu- 
bon: The Journal of Edward 
Harris, reviewed, 190-192; Early 
Histories of St. Louis, reviewed, 
192-194 

McFadden, Sgt. William, 23 

McGillicuddy, Dr. V. T., 217 

McLaughlin, Maj. James, 216 

McMahan, Edward, 17 

McShane, John A., 84 


MACHECRHNIE, Dr. William, 52 

Mackay, Maj. Thomas L., 12 

Maher, John G.,_ biographical 
sketch of, 203-205; hoaxes origi- 
nated by, 205-218; interview by 
Mari Sandoz with, 218-219 

Maher, Florence Tierney, 205, 211 

Mahnken, Norbert R., review by, 
194-196 
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Mallalieu University, 48 

Malony, Lt. John R., 21 

Manning, Daniel, 78 

Martin, Samuel, 169 

Martin, William, 240 

Mason, James, diary of overland 
journey to California in 1850, 
103-121 

Mattes, Merrill J., “Fort Mitchell, 
Scotts Bluff, Nebraska Terri- 
tory,” 1-34; reviews by, 190-192, 
280-281 

Mattison, Ray H., review by, 131- 
132 


Mayes, J., 214 

Maynadier, Col. Henry E., 12 

Merritt, Edward L., 76 

Mercer, "Samuel D., 55; letter of on 
Republican Party problems of 
1892, 56-57 

Messiah craze, at Pine Ridge In- 
dian Reservation, 215 ff. 

Midwestern Progressive Politics, 
by Russell B. Nye, reviewed, 
58-60 

Mielenz, Mary M., 213 

Miller, Dr. George L., 78 

Mirage, Flats, 212 

Mitchell, D. D., 7 

Mitchell, Brig. Gen. Robert B., 3, 
10; biographical sketch, 12-13 

Mitchell Pass route, opening of, 
in 1850, 173 

Moonlight, Col. Thomas, 12, 15, 20 

Moore, Meredith, sawmill brought 
to Fort Kearny by, 167-168 

Morin, Edward, trading post of, 
171 

Mormon Trail, emigration over, 
237 ff.; bridges and ferries on, 
238-246; lack of accommodations 
on, 239, 246-247 

Mormons, emigration westward, 
238 ff. 

Mount Rushmore, by Gilbert C. 
Fite, reviewed, 196-197 

Mud Springs Station, 4; Indian 
attack on, 21 

Mustangs, The, by J. Frank Dobie, 
reviewed, 277-280 
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meetings of, 250; publication 
program of, 250; activities of 
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staff members, 250-251; museum 
activities, 252-253; archeological 
activities, 253-254; library ac- 
tivities, 254-256; Nebraska Ter- 
ritory Centennial celebration, 
plans for, 257; future goals for, 
258; donors to, 258-265; new 
members of, 265-269; report of 
treasurer, 270-273 

“Nebraska State Historical Socie- 
ty in 1952,” by James C. Olson, 
249-269 

Nebraska State Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Association, list of con- 
vention meetings, 182-183 

North American Buffalo: A Criti- 
cal Study of the Species in its 
Wild State, by Frank Gilbert 
Roe, reviewed, 276-277 

Nye, Russell B., Midwestern Pro- 
gressive Politics, reviewed, 58- 
60 


Otson, James C., editor, “The Di- 
ary of James Mason, Ohio to 
California, 1850,” 103-121; “Ne- 
braska State Historical Society 
in 1952,” 249-273; review by, 
275-276 

O’Neill, John, activities in the 
Fenian Movement, 208-209; 
founding of colonies of Irish 
settlers in Holt and Greeley 
counties by, 209 

O’Neill, Nebr., 208; founding of, 
209 

Oregon Trail, 
154-179 

Overland Trail, see Oregon Trail 

Owens, Meroe J., Brief History of 
Sherman County, Nebraska, re- 
viewed, 275-276 


emigration over, 


Paciric Springs, 114 n. 

Paddock, Henry C., 47 

Palmer, Anna Bemis, “Fire! Fire! 
Fire!” 180-185 

Papillion Creek, bridge over in 
1846, 238; in 1850, 240 

Pappan’s Ferry, 107 n. 

Pawnee Scouts, 24 

Peale, Charles Willson, 186 

Peale, Rubens, 187 

Peale, Titian Ramsey, work of as 
naturalist and artist on Wilkes 
and Long expeditions, 186 ff.; 
listing and location of sketches 
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of, 187-189 

Pershing, John J., commandant of 
University of Nebraska cadet 
corps, 89 

Petrified Man, famous hoax engi- 
neered by John G. Maher, 205- 
208; story of discovery of, near 
Chadron, 206 ff.; newspaper ac- 
counts of, 207-208 

Pine Ridge Reservation, 215, 217 

Pinkerton, Samuel, 51 

Pinnacle Jake, by R. B. Snyder 
and Nellie Snyder Yost, re- 
viewed, 132-134 

“Pioneer School Days in South- 
west Nebraska—A Reminis- 
cence,” by W. H. Hotze, 41-53 

Platte Bridge, battle at, 20 

Platte Bridge Station, 5 

Platte route, 4 

Plum Creek, camping place on 
Oregon Trail, 171 

Point, Father Nicholas, many 
sketches of Western scenes 
made by, 35 ff.; illustrations 
used in De Smet’s works, 35-39; 
unpublished sketches of, 39-40 

Pole Creek station, 4 

Populist Party, 54 

Pound Louise, “The John G. Ma- 
her Hoaxes,” 203-319; review 
by, 122-124 

Powder River Campaign, 11 

Powell of the Colorado, by Wil- 
liam Culp Darrah, reviewed, 
61-64 

Prairie Creek, 245 

Pratt, Orson, 238 


QUEEN of Cowtowns, Dodge City, 
by Stanley Vestal, reviewed, 
194-196 

Quick, Flora, 51 


RAMMEL, William, 43 

Rasmusson, R. D., 17 

Raw Hide Creek, 21 

Red Buttes Station, 5 

Red Willow County, early settle- 
ment in, 41 ff.; pioneer settlers 
of, 42; early schools in, 42 ff. 

Reddick, William, 42 

Reed, Samuel, 109 

“Republican Estimate of Party 
Problems in 1892,” edited by 
John Higham, 54-57 

Richards, Willard, 238 
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Richmond, Robert W., “Develop- 
ments Along the Overland Trail 
from the Missouri River to Fort 
Laramie Before 1854,” 154-179, 
237-247 

Robidoux Pass, 160 

Robidoux Trading Post, 160-161, 
172 

Robinson, Harry B., review by, 
126-128 

Rock Creek, noted camping place 
on Oregon Trail, 157 

Rocky Ridge station, 5 

Roe, Frank Gilbert, North Ameri- 
can Buffalo, A Critical Study of 
the Species in Its Wild State, 
reviewed, 276-277 

Rossiter, Ed, 207 

Rouliette and Pringle Station, 4 

Round table Club of Lincoln, or- 
ganization of by W. J. Bryan, 
87; growth and direction of, 88 

Rowland, Walter, 47 

Royer, G. F., 217 

Rush Creek, skirmish with Indi- 
ans at, 21 

Str. Mary’s Station, 5; Indian at- 
tack on, 20-21 

Sage Creek Station, Indian attack 
on, 23 

Salt Creek, difficult crossing of, 
167, 178, 179 

Sanderson, Maj. Winslow F., 167 

Sandoz, Jules, comment on events 
leading to Wounded Knee mas- 
sacre, 215 

Sandoz, Mari, 212 

Savage Son, by Oren Arnold, re- 
viewed, 66 

Sawyer, Mrs. Albert, 88 

Say, Thomas, 186 

Schmitt, Martin F. and Dee 
Brown, Trail Driving Days, re- 
viewed, 124-126 

Schools, pioneer, as exemplified in 
Indianola, Nebr., 41 ff. 

Sellers, J. L., review by, 58-60 

Shaw, Oscar, 43 

Shell Creek, 245, 246 

Sherman County, A Brief History 
of, by Meroe J. Owens, re- 
viewed, 275-276 

Shively, James R., review by, 60- 
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Shuman, Capt. Jacob S., 3, 10, 12, 
28 

Sitting Bull, 215, 216 ff. 
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Skull Creek, 246 

Sloan, William, 240 

Smith, D. H., 43 

Smith, J. A., 50 

Snyder, A. B. and Nellie Snyder 
Yost, Pinnacle Jake, reviewed, 
132-134 

Soda Springs at Chadron, Nebr., 
208 


South Pass Station, 5 

Spanish prisoner hoax, 210-212 

Spring Creek, 246 

Springer, William M., 76, 81 

Stagg, Col. Peter, 12 

Standing Rock Reservation, 215, 
216 


Stansbury, Capt. Howard, 161 

Starbuck, Ike, 43 

Steamboats on the Western Riv- 
ers, by Louis C. Hunter, re- 
viewed, 131-132 

Steeple Rocks, 117 

Stewart, Perry, 23 

Stimson, Fancher, 241 

Stoner, Joseph, 109 n. 

Stuart, Robert, 237 

Sublette, Milton, 156 

Sublette, William, took first wag- 
ons along Platte River to West 
in 1830, 155 

Sulphur Springs Station, 22, 23 

Sweetwater Station, 5 

Sybille, Adams and Company, 163 


Ta.sot, Adolphus, law partner of 
W. J. Bryan, 71, 72 

Thayer, John M., 87 

Thomas, Robert, 49 

Three Crossings Station, 5 

Thurston, John M., 81 

Timmons, L. E., 18 

Tompkins, E. A., description of 
Lower California Crossing by, 
158 

Trail Driving Days, by Dee Brown 
and Martin F. Schmitt, re- 
viewed, 124-126 

Treasury of Western Folklore, by 
Benjamin A. Botkin, reviewed, 
122-124 

Turnbull, Thomas, 241 

Tutt, John S., 174 


UNIONTOWN, Kans., 107 n. 

Up the Missouri with Audubon: 
The Journal of Edward Harris, 
edited by John Francis McDer- 
mott, reviewed, 190-192 
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Vennix, Arthur J., review by, 277- 
280 


Vestel, Stanley, Queen of Cow- 
towns, Dodge City, reviewed, 
194-196 

Virginia Dale, 6 


WaALcrREN, Lake, 212 

Ward and Guerrier, purchase of 
Ash Point Station by, 174 

Watch stuffing, 217-218 

Welborn, Dolly, 45 

Welborn, Floyd, 51 

Wessels, Gen. H. W., 12 

Westport Landing, 106 n. 

Wharton, Maj. Clifton, 168 

Wheaton, Maj. Gen. Frank, 12 

Wheeling and Clark’s Ferry, on 
the Elkhorn River in 1852, 242 

Wilcox, Capt. John B., 15; report 
on Battle of Horse Creek, 17 

Willa Cather: A Critical Intro- 
duction, by David Daiches, re- 
viewed, 60-61 

“William Jennings Bryan’s First 
Nebraska Years,” by Paolo E. 
Coletta, 71-94 

Williams, Velina, 242 

Willow Spring, 113 

Winter Quarters, 238, 239 

Wood, John, mention of trading 
post west of Ash Hollow by, 172 

Wood, Maj. John §S., 12 

Wood River, crossing of by emi- 
grants in the 1850’s, 245 

Woodbury, Lt. Daniel, selection 
of site of Fort Kearny by, 156 

Woodward, Arthur, 16 

Woodward, Sgt. Simon B., 16 

Wounded Knee Massacre, 215, 217 


YELLOWSTONE National Park, His- 
torical and Descriptive, by Ma- 
rie M. Augspurger, reviewed, 
280-281 

York, Nebr. Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, Hook and Ladder 
Team world’s champions in 
1887, 180; tournaments held, 
181 ff.; contests with other vol- 
unteer fire department teams, 
181 f.; other activities at an- 
nual meets, 184-185 

Yost, Nellie Snyder and A. B. Sny- 
der, Pinnacle Jake, reviewed, 
132-134 


ZerBer, John S., 241 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 
Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B. White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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